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The Valley of the 
San Joaquin 


There is a pleasant Walley, sleeping 
In the far off Golben West 
Between the shining mountains, 
Like a ruddp child at rest, 
With its ovange groves and lemon 
And its spreading walnut’ trees, 
And its gracetul pals a’ waving, 
Hn the blogsom-laden breese. 
There ig plenty there’ of everpthinig, 
Refresher bp mountain stream, oo 
And they. named this God's Great Empire 
The Wale of- San. Fonguin. : 


Bo ee 


me twentieth; 
nd ‘productive acres; -here are}: 
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Stock coi Division is Open to the World 


Land of “Table Mountain” and “Truthful James” has become an 
agricultural Emipire where water and soil 


perform miracles 


By G. E. GAYLORD, Superintendent, Stockton Division 


is open :to the world. - This divi- 
sion‘is a sponsor: of the injunc- 
tion, “See America First,” adding with 
what emphasis it may that the Stock- 
ton Division-reveals a mighty interest- 
ing bit of.America. 
| Through the San Joaquin Valley are 
reached ‘some of the nation’s’ scenic 
masterpieces. What traveler’ would 
boast that he had seen America who 
had not stood: on “Glacier Point and 
gazed overwhelmed’ into the inde- 
scribable wonders of the Yosemite, or 
who ‘had ‘not stood in the flower- 
splashed Bridal “Veil Meadows and 
gazed upon the inscrutable face:of that 
mighty rock, the guardian of the val- 
ley, “El Capitan,” around whose cliffs 
the storms of countless cénturies have 
raged without ‘leaving a scar, or who 
had: missed the ‘inspiration of the Cal- 
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averas Big ‘Trees, or who“had failed: 


to. ‘tread ‘the historic. ground that 
poured forth “its golden millions ‘in 
days when the-integrity of ‘the nation 
hung ‘in -the balance? -And surely he 


‘has not ‘seen ‘America whose :journey- 


ings have not included that playgratnd 
of -the-people of the.Great Central 
Valley,;:the..country-of Mark: Twain 
and. Bret Harte, for their pen pictures 
of-this land where they lived:and wrote 
are:a-cherished part of the literature 
of :the nation. 

Allof the counties of the-great San 


Joagitin Valley with its ‘seven’ million 
acres’ of :tillable’land shave’ mountain- 


ous ‘areas—their easternmost ‘bound- 


ary lying well up “in “the “Sierra, thé 
“Alps ‘of: America,” and’ the ‘western 
»€dges ‘serrated in ‘the Coast'Range, the 


Jabarriér‘to’ the great” “Pacific“Ocean, ‘the 
: source’ of ‘rains ‘and ‘soothing winds: 


This:-sun-kissed walley.is -the wery 
‘heart of California; and itis ‘noted that 
California:’stretches:.over.7a territory 


Sunearly as:vast/as | that included between: 
Here-are: 


Chicago and New: ‘Orleans, 


ccentury, ‘cities, -: vigorous 


upland; here‘are:more prod-, 


‘duplicated 


Superintendent G. E. Gaylord ‘of the Stockton 
Division. 


ucts that grow from the soil than at 
any ‘other place'on earth; here are 
oranges ..and “beets, asparagus and 
cherries, «strawberries and Egyptian 
corn, almonds and onions, potatoes and 
grapes, celery and pears, wheat and 
walnuts, beans and watermelons, olives 
and alfalfa; here irrigation water 
comes through the ditch, the pump or 
the-.syphon . and floodgate; here -rail 
and avater meet’and-at hand are many 
markets;-here are a broadgauge, gen- 
erous, kindly. people, engaged in every 
activityin' which -the people of: Cali- 
fornia “:are:..commercially :.engaged— 
agriculture; «horticulture, : . dairying, 
mining, ‘lumbering..-and Jother .indus- 
tries. All of. these «activities may be 
fin yowarious: parts. of ..the 
world, ‘but nowhereselse on -the-globe 
can-be-seenso:many.of the varied :in- 
dustries:as-in:the:San*Joaquin Valley, 


which is absolutely first in production 
of any number of the substantial things 
that count, In the production of 
cereals, vegetables, potatoes and beans 
this valley takes precedent over all the 
other units of this great diversified 
hundred-million-acre State. 


In Honor of Commodore Stockton. 

The division derives its name trom 
and its headquarters are located in the 
city of Stockton. In 1846 Captain C. M. 
Weber in traveling over the country 
from Sutter's Fort selected the pres- 
ent site of the city of Stockton on 
Stockton Channel, three mifes from 
the San Joaquin River, and secured 
from the Spanish Governor at San 
Jose (California being at that time 
Spanish territory) a grant of land ten 
miles square, on a portion of which 
grant the city of Stockton was laid 
out and named in honor of Com- 
modore Stockton of the United States 
Navy. 

When gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, Stockton, on account of its 
commanding position, situated not 
only at the entrance of that great in- 
land empire, the San Joaquin Valley, 
but also the natural entrance to the 
rich gold mining territory known as 
the Mother Lode country, sprang 
from a village to a city in a day. The 
gold seekers swarmed up the river in 
vessels of all kinds, even ocean-going 
sailing vessels, and from Stockton 
started on foot, by pack mules and 
wagon trains with their supplies for 
the hills, where it was reported that 
gold could -be picked up out of the 
streams, Stage lines ran from Stock- 
ton to the mining country, Mokelumne 
Hill, San Andreas, Vallecito, Angels 
Camp, Sonora and Columbia. The lat- 
ter placed became a town of several 
thousand population and once aspired 
for the Capitol. Today Columbia is 
practically deserted. Only a few of 
those hardy pioneers who fought and 
struggled -for gold are left, seemingly 
loath to.depart in the twilight of their 
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lives from the scenes of departed glory 
where they Hved and played a more 
or less prominent part. This is the 
country made famous by Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte-—the land of Table 
Mountain, Murphy's Flat, and the fa- 
mous characters, “Truthful James” 
and the “Heathen Chinee.” Business 
in those days was not conducted with 
silver or paper currency, but the miner 
weighed out his nuggets and gold dust 
for the things he needed. Those were 
the days when Joaquin Murietta and 
other notorious bandits took their 
tribute of the golden output. 

Seventy-eight miles of travel by rail 
from San Francisco brings you to 
Stockton, or you can travel by water 
through that “Holland of America,” 
the famous Delta, and get some com- 
prehension of the wealth of its re- 
claimed lands. Here lie a quarter of a 
million acres of land below the level 
of the surrounding streams, reclaimed 
by levee construction and drainage 
that by actual soil tests have proven 
richer than the lands of the Valley of 
the Nile. You will see counticss acres 
of celery, asparagus, onions, beets and 
potatoes on what were a few years ago 
desolate tule swamps. The tides which 
ebb and flow through the Golden Gate 
have a rise and fall of three feet 
through this territory. 

Following the gold discoveries there 
was a steady influx of people into 
California, attracted by wonderful 
stories which were spread broadcast 
of fabulous richness of her mines. 
They came by various routes. Hun- 
dreds of the more hardy pioneers 
braved the dangers and discomforts 
of thousands of miles of trackless 
deserts, plains and mountains, in- 
habited only by tribes of hostile In- 
dians, who demanded their tribute 
from each outfit not strongly con- 
voyed. The hardships and tortures 
these immigrants faced are familiar to 
all, and it is not deemed necessary tc 
take up space recounting these inci- 
dents. Others took the easier or more 
preferable route by steamer and sail- 
ing vessels around Cape Horn or 
across the Isthmus of Panama, 

The founders of the Central Pacific 
Railway, realizing the wonderful nat- 
ural resources of this empire border- 
ing the Pacific Ocean, saw the neces- 
sity of extending their rails to the 
coast, The western terminus at that 
time was Sacramento, and in 1869 the 
line was constructed south through 
Stockton into Oakland through the 
Altamont Pass. On account of grade 
conditions over Altamont Hill, a 
helper station was established at Ellis, 
where sidings, turntable, telegraph of- 
fice and living accommodations were 
provided for the crews in helper serv- 
ice. This station is now known as 
Medal. but there is nothing to indicate 
that it was formerly a terminal other 
than ‘the old grade on which the tracks 
were laid. 

Copper deposits had also been Io- 
cated. and developed at Copperopolis 
in Calaveras County, east of Stockton, 
which necessitated. some method -of 
better transportation, and a number ‘of 
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public spirited citizens” of Stockton 
subscribed and eventually induced the. 


city of Stockton ‘to‘issue bonds for the 


construction of.a railroad to Copper-: 


opolis. ‘This line was completed to 
Milton in 1871, when the finances failed 
and the terminal remained at Milton, 
where it is today. 

After the Gold Rush. 

About this time the people who had 
swarmed into California awakened to 
the fact that gold was not to be had 
without hard work. The placer mining 
district having been practically ex- 
hausted there remained only quartz 
mining, which is still carried on. The 
rapidly increasing population had to 
be fed and housed, and it became nec- 
essary for California to become self- 
sustaining. It was then that the in- 
habitants began to turn their eyes to 
the fertile Valley of the San Joaquin 
and agricultural pursuits were started 
on a small scale. lt was found this 
fertile valley produced tremendous 
crops of wheat, and in a few years 
this country became practically one 
great field of grain, extending from 
Visalia to Stockton, The necessity of 
extending the railroad into this ‘terri- 
tory was apparent, and again the peo- 
ple of Stockton arose to the occasion 
and formed a company chartered to 
build-a railroad to Visalia, As‘a result 
of their activities, construction. of the 
Stockton and Visalia -Railroad was 
commenced in-the latter part of 1871 
from_a junction with the Stockton 
and Copperopolis at. Peters and.com- 
pleted through to Oakdale, where this 
company .also experienced. ‘financial 
troubles, and Oakdale remained the 
terminus of that-line. 

The Central Pacific ‘Railroad ‘Com- 
pany also started construction ‘of-.a 
line south’ from Lathrop. This: line 
was completed into Modesto ‘in’ 1870, 
to Merced in January, 1871, and ‘com- 
pleted into Fresno.in May of the same 
year. The Pacific Improvement. Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Central Pa- 
cific Railway, laid: out the townsites 
of Modesto, Turlock, “Merced ‘and 
Fresno and in a few years these towns 
were flourishing. 

The Ione Branch was built to tap 
the mines of Amador County and com- 
pleted in 1876. In the year of 1885 a 
narrow gauge line was constructed 
from Bracks Landing on the Mokel- 
umne River through Woodridge and. 
Lodi to Clements and (Valley Spring 
to serve the copper mines :at Valley 
Spring. After completion: this ‘road 
passed into the hands of the Southern 
Pacific, and in 1904 the road west of 
Woodbridge was abandoned and the 
remainder standard -gauged, resulting 
in the present Valley’Spring Branch. 
In standardizing this branch a record 
was made which probably’ has ‘never 
beeri cqualed. Owing to the discovery 
of the Tonopah gold fields that part 
of the Salt Lake “Division .known:as 


the Carson and Colorado Railroad, .a: 


narrow gauge, was~ badly’. congested 


and ‘in-need of-equipment.- According-: 


ly. on July 25,1904, authority was given 
for the: standard gauging of the :Val- 


ley Spring Branch, it. being desired ‘to. 


ship the rail.and alt equipment. to the 


Carson and Colorado-road. ‘The ‘work 
was? organized - with -Mr. Thomas 
Ahern,’ present superintendent . of ‘the 
Coast Division, in charge. All avail- 
able track and bridge gangs’ were a: 
sembled at Lodi.and material requisi- 
tions were’ placed. In ‘the meantime 


material was gathered’ up from all: 


parts of the division. The ‘work was 
actually started on August Ast and 
prosecuted with such energy that the 
widening of banks and culverts, 
strengthening of bridges, cutting back 
of freight platiorms and changing the 
light rail with '62-pound: steel: was ac- 
complished on August 3lst. The nar- 
row gauge train made its last trip in 
the morning and in the afternoon the 
standard gauge train made its first trip 
with no ‘delay to train service. The 
work involved the relaying of 29.54 
miles of track, and it must be remem- 
bered at that time there was no store 
department to assemble material, in 
fact, most of the material ordered on 
requisitions arrived long after the 
work had been completed. 

For years passengers riding through 
the San Joaquin Valley on Southern 
Pacific trains looked out of the car 
windows upon combined harvesters 
which were propelled by scores of 
horses, great caravans moving in all 
directions, dropping in regular rows 
sacks of golden grain and -piles of 
glistening straw. Grain laden wagons 
coupled together and drawn by long 
teams raised frequent clouds of dust 
from the highways. These tremendous 
crops of wheat were moved from the 
valley points by rail, either to Port 
Costa for trans-shipments or into 
Stockton, where large flour mills were 
erected and immense. quantities of 
wheat converted into flour. 

During this period. the Federal 
census rated the San Joaquin Valley 
as the leading grain producing section 
of the United States, and that in the 
heyday of cereals. Farmers boasted 
ranches exceeding 1000 acres in extent. 

The Dark Days. 

In the early nineties it became ap- 
parent tothe farmer in: the San 
Joaquin Valley. that ‘something was 
wrong. The soil finally rebelled 
against his lazy practices and the yield 
of grain failed t6 meet.the expenses 
of extensive farming. Lean years fol- 
lowed each other with alarming regu- 
larity, and conditions grew to-such a 
state that I well remember. a recom. 
mendation made to the superintendent 
that the siding at: Turlock-be taken up 
and the buildings. moved:to.some-other 
location, as. there.:was~no future “for 
that: territory. 


During this period of depression the. 


farmers, witha dismal future .confront- 
ing them,, in -silent invocation ,turned.; 


their eyes toward ‘the ‘cast and there. 
_ beheld :the glistening ‘snow-clad ‘sum- 


mits “of. the. Sierra “Nevada Mountains, 
which ‘had “yielded .genérously of “her. 


treasures of gold and’ still ‘held ‘locked®. 
inher ‘icy -canyons‘and gorges untold.” 
treasures of water. And, as‘these ‘men 


gazed::in their. despair: ‘the “answer: 
came to: ‘them in the Aight: ‘of: ‘ania 


| 
| 


| 


i 


plished’: 


4 carloads of; pl 


eRe man meses emote 


spiration that’ the mighty San ‘Joaquin |: 


River, traversing the ‘entire length’ of 


the walley” and fed bythe waters of 
the ‘Merced,’ Tuolumne ‘and Stanislaus, 
was carrying ‘thousands “upon” thou- 
sands:-of sminer's.;inches .of -water.to 
waste ‘yearly, and depositing ‘their fer- 
tilizing :silts “into“Suisun: Bay. They 
then’/réalized ‘: what “1a: ‘tremendous 


economic calamity Was being enacted, | 


inthat'.such ‘an“abundance of ‘water 
was “being wasted ‘daily: which ‘only 
needed ‘adam to‘turn it from its :nat- 
ural-course and distribute it over their 
parched lands. 


‘The “White Gold” Arrives, 


The’: forefathers .of “the “irrigation 
scheme: succeeded; after thirteen years 


of litigation, in turning this water into. 


laterals -and ‘ditches, :and -a.new pulse 
awakened in: the impoverished ‘Jands. 

The’La°Grange Dam “in the :Tuol- 
umne River was completed in-1893 at a 
cost of -over. five -hundred ‘thousand 
dollars. It it -127 ‘feet high, 301 feet 
long-and comprises 39,652 cubic -yards 
of.masonry, The mean total annual 
flow ‘of the Tuolumne River at the La 
Grange Dam - is ~2,130,000 acre feet, 
enough to pour :the'maximum amount 
of water necessary to cover 473,333 
acres. 

This district has~further issued 
bonds, purchased its first land and the 
preliminary surveys-have been made 
for what is known as the Don Pedro 
dam and reservoir. This dam is to be 
279 feet high and the reservoir is to 
havea storage capacity of 260,000 acre 
feet.” This will insure ample irrigation 
water for the-entire irrigation ‘season 
and will provide eventually for the de- 
velopment.-of..all jirrigable land -be- 
tween. -the “Tuolumne and Merced 
Rivers.” é 

Another~. irrigation’ district -h avs 
bonded ‘itself Yor a: $10,500,000 system; 
including a dam on the Merced River 
near Bagby. Still another irrigation 
district -has been formed in Madera 
County, which includes a dam in the 
San Joaquin River. This system will 
cost .approximately $12,000,000°. and 
when-completed the two projects will 
placé under irrigation practically 600,- 
000--acres .of land, extending. from 
Herndon on the south to the Merced 
River ‘onthe ‘north; and lying .on both 
sides of the Southern Pacific main line. 

Reckoned.as ‘time goes ‘it-seems but 
yesterday that: “the: recommendation 
was? made oowhich, if followed“ out, 
would have effaced © Turlock ..from 
among :"the ‘/list--6f Southern “Pacific 
stations. “Yet, within this short: period 


of. time water-and ‘energy‘have ‘accom-: 
“miracle, as “the>following* 


‘figures; “covering: ‘the “carload ~ ship- 


ments ‘from ‘Turlock. alone: during the: 


here were 5731 
hipped’ ‘out “of 


year’1919 will’ show 
ucts: 
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this one: station within -that twelve- 
amonths’. period, including” in part: 


2719 cars cataloupes, 
296 cars casabas. 
41 cars honey dew melons. 
1037cars watermelons: 
203 ‘cats’ sweet potatoes.’ 
79 ‘cars -peaches. 

113 ‘cars ‘beans: : 
220 ‘cars grain.” 
307 cars grapes, 
170 cars ‘livestock. 


The ‘entire figures are not at hand 
for the present year, but the shipments 
will undoubtedly exceed those of 1919, 
and what is true of this district holds 
true of the ‘entire northern portion of 
the valley. 

The ‘Stockton ‘Division ‘was ‘created 
‘on-November ‘1, 1910, by-divorcing that 


“portion of the ‘Western ‘Division lying 


to-the east and’south of Tracy, extend- 


ing to'Brighton on ‘the east and Fresno’ 


on the south -viathe -east and : west 
sides of ‘the San Joaquin Valley; .in- 
cluding the Ione, Valley.‘Spring, Mil- 


ton,. Oakdale and -Berenda Branches, | 


and totalling 301 miles of main ‘line 
track. and 174miles of -branch line 
with 22% ‘miles of double track. be- 
tween Tracy and Stockton,.or a-total 
division mileage of 475.13. “Mr. J. D. 
Brennan, present .superintendent at 
Sacramento, was the first ‘superinten- 
dent of the Stockton Division. 


This division, while one of the‘small- 
est, is rapidly developing into one of 
the most'important ‘of the great South- 
ern Pacific System. It is the connect- 
ing. ink between Southern California 
and the Ogden.arid Portland gateways, 
both via the Valley and -Coast tines, 
and it-is over ‘this division that prac- 


v‘tically all of thesfreight “moved -be- 


tween San Francisco and the Ogden 
gateway-in: both directions is ‘haidled. 


Tracy Yard, the western terminus of 
the Stockton ‘Division, is in reality 
composed of four small yards located 
in as many different locations, being 
intersected by the various main lines 
jeading into the yard. In other words, 
it .is‘a veritable ‘crossroad of traffic, 
and during ‘the month of September, 
1920, :71,610 cars were handled through 
this-yard. In addition to handling the 
through business, all fuel oil for -the 
Stockton, Sacramento, Shasta and Salt 
Lake ‘Divisions is loaded at Tracy, at 
which point is located a large pump- 
ing plant of the Associated Pipe Line 
Company. 


‘Record Through ‘Freight District. 


Without : doubt: the “Stockton: -Divi- 
sion “has -the longest ‘through : freight 
district‘on the system. ‘Crews run from 
Fresno to Roseville, a distance of 182 
miles;-all of which, with'the exception 
‘of about niné miles; is single track, and 
ona schedule Of ten ‘hours and fifteen 
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minutes with green fruit and orange 
trains westward, and’ thirteen hours 
and “twenty ‘minutes*’on the Sunset 
eastivard..;Practically “all of the ‘ton- 
nage which originatées*on-this divi- 
sion is of a perishable nature, and 
consequently Tequires preferred atten- 
tion. 


On the west side ‘of the San Joaquin 
Valley south ‘from > Tracy -we “enter 
what is probably the Jast great ‘grain 
producing -region“in :the ‘north end ‘of 
the valley. ‘This Jand:.is:.now. ‘being 
placed under irrigation, and ‘within a 
few years’ time this district, where 
wheat and other grain is grown ..will 
be devoted to diversified farming. 
From Patterson south to Gustine we 
pass through a fruit belt. Many young 
orchards. are rapidly coming ‘into 
bearing, and within afew years there 
will be handled ‘from ‘this territory a 
vast tonnage of fruit. ‘The old Patter- 
-son ‘ranch has been .cut up into small 
farms--arid: put under irrigation by. 
means-of water pumped from the San 
Joaquin. River in five lifts. Crows 
Landing is an old town named after a 
‘landing on the river in steamboat days, 
for.it must be'remembered that before 
the railroad was ‘built down’ the west 
side and a large part of the water 
taken from the river for irrigation, the 
grain of the-country was moved out by 
river steamboats and the towns were 
located .on the river bank, having 
been moved back to the railroad when 
i¢ was constructed. Newman, Gustine 
and Volta are in the center of dairy- 
ing industries, and “at Gustine is 
located the immense new plant of the 
Carnation Milk Company. Los Banos 
is the headquarters of the Miller & 
Lux Corporation, who are undoubted- 
ly the largest livestock firm in Cali- 
fornia and was founded by Henry Mil- 
Jer, who came to California as an 
emigrant boy: At his death the firm 
owned land from the Mexican border 
tothe California Oregon line, and it 
has been truthfully said that cattle 
could ‘be driven from one end ‘of Cali- 
fornia to. the other and every night 
pastured on Miller. & Lux ground. 
Their holdings on the west side from 
Los Banos to Mendota are under way 
for additional irrigation, and within a 
very short time this entire territory 
will be given over to diversified farm- 
ing. Ingle is the junction point with 
the Tranuility branch of the San 
Joaquin Division. Kerman is also a 
junction point with the branch Hne 
leading to Armona and Hanford. At 
Fresno connection “is made with the 
east side line to. Los Angeles. 


The Lathrop-Tresno subdivision 
leaves the Tracy-Brighton subdivision 
at Lathrop and for fifty-two miles runs 
through what is probably the most 
productive - territory in the world. 
Manteca has developed into a city 
within a few. years, .and at this point 
is located a‘ beet sugar factory and 
several canneries. At Salida there is 
a cheese factory. and at Modesto, the 
county seat of Stanislaus County, are 
located several canneries and cream- 
eries -and_is-.also the fiome of the 
Borden's Condensed Milk plant. More 


. The city of Modesto. 2. Southern Pacific steel trestle. 
track on East Bae line. 6. Stockton water. font today. 


cows are to be seen in a radius of ten 
miles from Modesto than in any other 
similiar territory in the United States, 
and our cover photograph well depicts 
the industry of the region, for it is the 
alfalfa grown in this territory under 
irrigation that has made the dairy in- 
dustry possible. Turlock is the center 
of the cantaloupe and watermelon in- 
dustry, and at this point is Jocated the 
largest sweet potato curing plant in 
the world. This plant, owned by the 
Hunt-Jewett-Bontz Co., makes use of 
the Wells curing system that is in suc- 
cessful operation in forty-eight plants 
in’ the southern part of the United 
States. The Turlock plant has a ca- 
pacity of 180 carloads of sweet pota- 
toes, which, after ‘being cured, can-be 
held over for the spring trade, at which 
time field sweet potatoes have dis- 
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is the King on the Stockton Division 


Melon season at ‘Turlock. City of Turlock. 5. “Section of stsidad rock ballast’ 


The Turlock Cantaloupe. 

The Turloc cantaloupe has achieved 
such. fame throughout ‘the “United 
States that. it. appears unnecessary ‘to 
dwell upon. this:as’a factot.. This -i 
dustry is one “of the most ‘profitable as. 
well as ‘the most extensive of ‘the dis 
trict’s” “agricultural interests. 


appeared from the market. “In ‘this 
way is eliminated a great ‘loss.that 
formerly resulted from the:spoilage-of 
the perishable crop that could not find 
a market. The plant was.erected at.a 
cost of $95,000 .and is :700 feet .in 
length, It might ;be interesting to 
know that this industry may -be de- 

pended upon for more‘than‘ 100 years 

to come. There ‘are-50,000 ‘acres. of 

fand in the district suitable for sweet 

potatoes. If -this acreage -were tobe . 
farmed at ‘the rate’ of°2500 ‘acres: per 

year,- and each -unit~of 2500 “acres 

farmed for-only one-year, it would Fe- 

quire twenty -years-to use up: the land. 

The average “life ‘of land suited to 
growing ‘sweets ‘consecutively is seven 
yéars, after which the crop ‘should be. 
changed. Approxi nately--14,000 Plants 
are’set to the acre. 


‘year, and “there _is ipohans not-a mar“ 
ket in ‘the “United “States where? Ture": 
‘ ot procurable: 
“Delhi is the! home of the: Land Settle-’ 
ment:Colony.; California rovile 


“Turlock Irrigation District. 3. ‘Hereford’. (White Face)’ cattle near Newman, 
‘water ‘from the-hiils at Delaney ‘Fill, ‘Turlock -main: canal. La Grange Dam, Turlock and ‘Modesto Irrigation District. 6. Good- 
South San Joaquin District. °7.. Stacking: alfalfa hay. near Modesto. §. First large irrigating 

canal near Newman. 


ue ‘main’ canal’ near’ ‘Hickman; $2. ‘Irrigation Iateral, 


Continued ‘on “Page)26) 
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The Railroad Problem And Its Solution 


The three-fold co-operation of railroad owners, employees and the 


public required to master present ‘day difficulties 


By J. KRUTTSCHNITT 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Southern Pacific Company 


What part have the railroads played 
in the growth and development of our 
country from a few struggling com- 
munities on the Atlantic Coast.into a 
unified nation, one of the greatest 
world powers, and what are its future 
transportation necds? 

[he pre-eminent position of the 

United States among the nations of 
the earth has been attained with a 
rapidity unequaled in the history of the 
world, and this wonderful growth was 
stimulated by -building cheap pioneer 
railroads well in advance of the needs 
of the country so that they induced 
settlement and development which, 
contrary to what has taken place in 
European countries, followed and did 
not precede construction. As traffic 
grew the railroads were rebuilt to 
more substantial standards, until our 
principal lines, in some cases rebuilt 
several times, are now as permanent 
and solid as the best foreign lines, 
while their mileage of 260,000 miles 
exceeds that of all Europe by 56,000 
miles and constitutes 36 per cent of all 
the railroads in the world: 
‘The material wealth and volume of 
business in the United States has 
reached figures so stupendous as to be 
almost beyond visualization. The value 
of real and personal property in the 
country increased from °$88,517,000,- 
000 in 1906 to $187,739,000,000 in .1912, 
and as index numbers of values have 
more than..doubled since 1912, our 
material wealth at the present time 
must be more than double what it was 
eight years ago, or $376,000,000,000. 


Growth of Country’s Resources. 

Bank clearings have increased from 
85 billions in 1900 to more than four 
times this amount, or 387 billions in 
1919, and bank deposits have multi- 
plied four-times over in twenty years, 
from $7,239,000,000 in 1900 to $32,703,- 
000,000 in 1919. 

The-value of farm crops, Hvestock 
and manufactured products is now five 
times ‘their value in 1900. 7 

‘Population has increased 38 per cent 
from_ 76,000,000 in 1900 ‘to 105,000,000 
in 1920. As wealth has increased faster 
than-population, it is apparent that the 
per capita wealth has more than tripled 
in twenty years. 

The demands: of . our: :people “for 
transportation facilities show a corres- 
ponding growth, 

‘The density “of population, 29.83 | per 


csquare mile, in -the “United: States is’ 
“low; "therefore our. people. are-depen-- 


dent to a much greater extent ‘than 
those of other countries .on ‘railroad 
transportation, . carriage -being often 
across the entire continent, seeking‘a 


market for produce which otherwise’ 


would not be ‘raised. The important 


Pacific Coast..industry | of shipping 
fresh fruits and vegetables to ‘Eastern 
markets, over 3000 miles distant, owes 
its-origin and growth to the wonderful 
transportation -facilities afforded “by 
transcontinental lines. 

To what extent the railroads are 
used by our people ts evidenced thus: 
To make the freight traffic unit or the 
ton .carried one (mile, and -the -pas- 
senger traffic unit, the ‘passenger car- 
ried one mile, commensurable, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 
Western. Rate Advance Case said 
(July 30, 1915): 

“The equated traffic unit is ‘arbi~ 
trarily obtained by adding~ to” the 
freight ton miles three times the. pas- 
senger miles. * * * Passenger miles 
are multiplied by three, for the reason 
that, roughly speaking, expenses per 
passenger mile are three times the ex- 
penses per. freight :mile.” 


Total Traffic Units. 

As the total traffic units produced 
by the railways in-1900 and 1919 were 
229,716,000,000 and 502,000,000,000, re- 
spectively, the per capita consumption 
of traffic units is. 5000 in the United 
States, 1290 in the’ United Kingdom, 
and 1674 in France. 

The railroad industry, which has 
been so determining a factor in the 
development of our country, is the 
Jargest and most important in the 
United States. Construction of new 
and betterment of existing lines kept 
pace fairly. well. with transportation 
needs until about ten -years ago, when 
the: limitations © placed :on railroad 


, earnings by Government agencies, the 


rising costs of labor-and materials, -and 
the larger returns. on-investments:in 
industrials, robbed : railroad~.invest- 
ments of attractiveness and the ‘re- 
fusal of the public ‘to.‘furnish:money 
by purchase of securities ‘stopped de- 
velopment.:: From’ 1900 “to..1910 an 
annual average of -4734- miles -of ‘new 
railroad were constructed; "from :1911 
construction: has: ‘shown ‘a steady ‘de- 
crease, so that in“1919,.686 miles only 
were built, the smaltest mileage ‘con- 
structed since .1849, a: period -of ‘sev- 
enty-one ‘years --(excepting -only the 
years of the Civil’ War). F 
Curtailment-of Construction. 
“The curtailment of construction and 


age: of facilities, felt: more “and:more 


acutely.as the World ‘Wat progressed; os 
he 


marks the’end of:anera:in 
of our-railroads. 

The ‘beginning “Of a “new one” ie 
sharply defined by: the complete ‘re- 


history. 


versal of -our-national :railroad policy: 


through ‘the enactinent-by-Congress’of 
the ‘Transportation Act, 1920, which. 
substituted constructive “for .destruc- 


tive regulation and first recognized the 


“needs “of “the /carriers “for-.improved 


credit to enable -themto obtain-nec- 
essary capital:. It is ‘therefore:’oppor- 
tune to point out that in order ‘that 
vast areas.of our national domain: now 
unsettled ‘may be developed and made 
to contribute to national wealth and 
advancement, “not only adequate ‘but 


“generous transportation :facilities:well 


in advance of needs must’ be-provided, 
This requires: |. 

1. Construction .of ‘ew and peter 
ment:of. existing lines. 

2, More -efficient—that’ is, mote. in- 
tensive—use of trarisportation . facili- 
ties. 

The ‘average annual’ capital: expen- 
diture for the construction-of new and 
the betterment of existing’ linés for the 
ten years: preceding 1917°:was about 
$660,000,000, but. as “the purchasing 
power of the dollar :now~is less than 
one-half what it was then,’ at least 
twice:this amount, or ..$1,320,000,000 
per annum will be needed to :provide 
avhat -the smaller sum did. formerly. 


cIn-cthe -years -1918-19 -under -Govern- 


ment -control ‘$806,000,000 .only. was 
spent:(Annual Report of the Director 
General of Railroads for.1919). As the 
normal expenditures for the two/years 
should have. been $2,640,000,000, -the 
capital expenditures were:short $1,834.- 
000,000 on January 1, 1920, and ‘this 
amount, in addition :to the normal an- 
nual sum of -$1,320,000,000, should -be 
spent in 1920 -to catch up, ‘and -$1,320,- 


000,000 should “be spent annually ‘there- 5: 


after, subject, of ‘course, ‘to ‘reduction 
ratably with any rise in the’ purchasing 
power. Of the dollar’ 


How to Obtain Funds.” - 
‘Tt may well be askedshow :the car- 
riers are to obtain these :vast-sums of 
moncy. In pre-war conditions it-would 
have been impossible, but -the ‘steps 
taken -by ..Congress™. itr passing ..the 
‘Transportation: “A‘ct0 f//1920 ‘to 
sstrengthen the <credit™of -the carriers 
may-restore the'attractiveness of :rail- 
road. ‘securities’ sufficieritly ‘to: induce 
investors :to buy them. ©; 


efficient,to/-use ‘their: facilities “most 
intensively,’ requir the ‘three-fold ico- 


“epigrammatically ” ‘that’ successfiil “rai 


road* operation.’ meant’ “héavier “car. 
loading: and ‘heavier. trainloads"; ‘these 


care the -résultants :of:many” influences, 
“which “must be‘ exerted “by ‘the :ptblic, eS 


by.railroad ‘officers ‘and “by ‘employees; 


SiGe shina pansion aiaenstont Seance tom) Geen ens 


:) sometimes singly‘and sometimes joint- 
ly... The directions in w rhich the public 
can ‘help. varer 

1, To consent to increases. of mini- 
mum -carload .weights.... Loading cars 
to capacity is ‘impossible ‘under -exist- 
ing carload minimums, which cannot 
be increased without the consent of 
regulating commissions. Improvement 
has been made, but there is room for 
much more. 

2. To modify laws limiting length of 
freight trains and requiring the em- 
ployment of unnecessary men on 
freight trains, etc: 

3. To agree to such reduction of 
speed of freight trains and reasonable 
detentions of small shipments as will 
insure full carloads. 

Very satisfactory increases in car 
and train loads during Federal rail- 
road administration have been sur- 
rendered, under pressure of public 
opinion, since the return of the roads. 

4..To consent to reduction of free 
time, restriction of reconsignment 
privileges, milling in transit, etc. In 
the days of cutthroat competition 
abuses sprang up that resulted in un- 
reasonable detention of cars at des- 
tination, and in transit, that should 
not be tolerated under regulated com- 
petition. 

5. To modify regulations imposing 
punitive overtime rates. 


How Employees Can Help. 


Acting jointly, officers and em- 
ployees can bring about: 

1A friendly understanding and 
more harmonious co-operation be- 
tween officers and all classes of em- 
ployees; and above alla thorough re- 
alization of the obligation of public 
service, to which they owe absolute 
loyalty; otherwise expenditures of 
money, however liberal, will -fail- to 
secure satisfactory operating efficiency. 

2. Increased safety of life and prop- 
erty by formulating proper rules and 
strictly obeying them. 

3..Prompter and more careful han- 
dling of freight cars in switching 
yards, stations and terminals in order 
to reduce the enormous expenditures 
and loss of service through frequent 
shopping. 

4, Conservation .of fuel by educat- 
ing .cmployces in its economical use 
and then strictly following prescribed 
practice. ~ 

Factors largely or wholly ‘in the 
control .of railroad officers are: 


1, -Conservation’.of fuel by the -ap-: 


plication of: superheaters and feed 
water heaters on locomotives, 

2. Reductions of grades and curves, 

3.. Substitution of. heavier .. modern 
for light, obsolete locomotives. 

4, Increased shop — facilities . with 
drastic’ weeding out -of ‘obsolete and 
instalation of ‘the most modern and 
efficient ‘tools, 

5. Close study ‘of ‘equipment. design 
and elimination .of every :pound ‘of .un- 
necessary..dead - weight. without sac- 
tifice of strength Jor/safety::.; 

6. ncrease.. of .:second, third: and 
fourth ‘main: tracks. 

Construction” of? more Passing 
£ idings and: terminals. 3 
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8. Introduction .of power feeiglit 


chandling ‘devices. 
» 9. Adjustment iof passenger train’ 
schedules to provide adequate service 


and eliminate expensive, | unremunera- 
tive trains, 

10. Common‘ use -of ‘track and ‘ter~ 
minal facilities wherever possible 
without detriment to owning line. 


Responsibility Is Recognized. 


The threefold responsibility, resting 
on the shoulders of the public, the 
railroads and their employees, is 
clearly recognized by. the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its recent 
rate decision.. Commissioner Mc- 
Chord admirably says: 


“The commission. has attempted to 
deal with this case under ‘the law in a 
broad, comprehensive, common sense 
way, realizing that the primary re+ 
sponsibility for the future of our rail- 
roads rested upon its shoulders and 
that of. the State vrailroad commis- 
sions, which have throughout the case 
and are still co-operating in a most 
helpful way. They will, in my opinion, 
measure up to this responsibility to 
make fully: effective what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has, with 
their co-operation, done in this case. 
After this the gravest responsibility 
rests with the employers.and em- 
ployees, for, after all, neither the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission nor 
the State commissions can alone in- 
sure efficient railway. service. The 
money derived from the increased 
rates in and of itself will not solve the 
transportation problem. To enable the 
carriers to meet the present situation 
every man and group of. men, 
whether employers’. or employees, 
must realize that they are in fact per- 
forming a public service. The spirit 
of duty and service must actuate all.” 

Many of the abuses that resulted 
from unregulated competition have 
gone, never to return, and we believe 
that if those who own the railroads, 
those of us who operate them and 
those who make up the general public, 
approach the vexatious problems that 
now confront us in a spirit of friendly 
co-operation, with an earnest purpose 
and firm resolve to solve them in a 
way that will restore contentment and 
increase the happiness and prosperity 
of our country, a solution will be 
found. 

(Copyrighted: 1920 by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate.) Reprinted from 
New York Tribune. 


GENEROUS RESPONSE TO RED 
CROSS 1920-CAMPAIGN 


The fourth annual Red Cross roll 
call resulted ‘in ‘five hundred more 
members among ‘the - general . office 
forces than.in 1918 when-the war was 
in-progress. ‘Twenty-seven of the de- 
partments: went 100 per cent. The 
total ‘contributed -inthe membership 
dtive :this “year “amounted. :to $2848. 
The total -for-the 1918 drive was $2342. 
-Miss\’ Julia’’ “Evans,” librarian,’: had 


» charge -of ‘the 1920 drive: : 


COURTESY TO MOTHER IS 
APPRECIATED, 


Employees win more good will for 


- the company by little acts of courtesy 


than by almost any other service, The 
letter quoted below illustrates how 
such things are appreciated and was 
received by Mr. P. Stater, assistant 
superintendent of the San Joaquin 
Division from Mr. James Slater, Jr., a 
representative of the Union Oil Com- 
pany: 

“The efficient and obliging service 
rendered me this morning by your 
train employees I feel should not be 
passed by without my sincere thanks. 

“My mother, who is an invalid and 
unable to walk, having arrived from 
the south on the early morning train, 
your train crew switched the Pullman 
in which she was traveling from a 
point east of the passenger depot to 
Baker Street crossing in order that 
we could move her with convenience 
directly from the car to an auto a few 
feet distant. 

“The courteous assistance of the 
engine crew and Pullman employees 
is very commendable.” 


WESTERN DIVISION PER- 
SONALS. 


C. R. Ingram, at present agent, Cen- 
terville, has been appointed agent, 
Vallejo Junction. 

J. F. Quinian, accountant, superin- 
tendent’s office, is at present on his 
vacation, 

F, M. Bechler has been awarded 
position as second trick operator at 
Port Costa. 

J. B. Egan has been appointed di- 
vision accountant, succeeding A. Roat, 
who resigned. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


Active co-operation on the part 
of The Bulletin’s correspondents 
must be given in order to keep 
up the present high standard. 
From every division on the sys- 
tem and from every community 
there should be items of interest, 
and it is only through your as- 
sistance that these will eventually 
appear in The Bulletin. 

Keep The Bulletin informed re- 
garding the activities in your 
territory and obtain.as many in- 
teresting pictures as possible, 
ones that-are clear and “snappy,” 
for they are among the best 
features. 

Copies of The Bulletin are 
valuable. Do not waste them. 
Every employee is entitled to a 
copy and: should receive it—but 
he should :see that it is appre- 
ciated .by taking it home, where 
other members of the family may 
have: the opportunity of reading 
what is going.on mn the great 
Southern Pacific. family. 
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Moving the Perishable Freight Business. 


Some illuminating facts concerning this great industry. and the part” 
played by the Southern Pacific Company ~ 


By J. H. DYER, General Manager 


(From an address before the 53d Annual Meeting of the Feuit Growers’ and Farmers’ Convention at Fresno, Cal.; November 10, 1920.) 


N greeting you as representative 

of an industry so large as to en- 

compass the markets of the world 
and make the name of California fa- 
tniliar at the breakfast tables of two 
hemispheres, while fully appreciating 
your contribution in this achievement, 
lam not unmindful of the part played 
by transportation in the past, nor of 
the task confronting the railroads in 
keeping their facilities abreast of your 
achievements, and transportation re- 
quirements in the future. 

California is a State of tremendous 
resources, tremendous  possibilties, 
and, more important than all, tremen- 
dously progressive people. Within 
the memory of her pioneers she has 
risen with admirable enterprise from 
a sparsely settled, undeveloped, ter- 
ritory, to a leader among the States 
of the Union. 

The business of shipping green fruit 
east was started about 1871 and it was 
C. W. Reid who stated it “should in- 
crease until we can send 1000 carloads 
annually from California.” 

Contrast this with the fact that in 
1907 the Southern Pacific began 
operating refrigerator cars, and in 
1919 the canned fruit and vegetable 
pack was 20,747,922 cases; the dried 
fruit output was 75,500 tons; raisins, 
190,000 tons; prunes, 135,000 tons; and 
the total movement of fruit and vege- 
tables out of California was around 
one hundred thousand carloads. 

It was not until 1884 that the first 
acceptable carload of oranges was sent 
to Washington, D. C., while for the 
past six seasons, 1913- 14 to 1918-19, 
inclusive, there has been a total orange 
shipment from California amounting 
to 226,597 cars. or an average yearly 
shipment of 37,766 cars. For the same 
period there has been a total lemon 
shipment of 41,273 cars. or an average 
yearly shipment of 6879 cars, making 
for a total citrus shipment for this 
period of 267,870 cars, a yearly aver- 
age of citrus ‘shipment, of 44,645 cars. 


Interesting Figures. 

As shown by the annual report_of 
the: California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change for the year ending August 31, 
1920, the value of the citrus crop to the 
growers was $81,200,000; -transporta- 
tion charges, including freight and re- 
frigeration, was $25,400,000 (of which 
the “Southern Pacific’s: proportion of 
freight and refrigeration charge was 
less than $4,600,000), making a:total of 
$106,600,000, while the value. ofthe 
citrus crop as measured ‘by prices ‘to 
the consumer, was. $166,000.00, ‘indi- 
cating the transportation and refrig- 


DID YOU KNOW THAT— 


One hundred thousand carloads 
of fruit and vegetables were 
moved out of California in 1919? 

That in the past six years over 
a quarter of a million carloads of 
oranges have been moved from 
California? 

That the value of the Jast citrus 
crop to the growers. was $81,- 
200,000, and the transportation 
and refrigeration charge but 15.3 
per cent of the cost to the con- 
sumer? 

That the total investment of 
the Pacific Fruit Express for re- 
frigerator equipment alone is in 
excess of $41,000,000? 

That the Pacific Fruit Express 
now uses 800,000 tons of ice a 
year, and for the year ending last 
October accommodated in Cali- 
fornia 95,590 carloads of traffic? 

That during the ‘last. three 
months the business of the South- 
ern Pacific has exceeded in vol- 
ume that of any corresponding 
period in the history of the road? 

You will find this article in- 
formative and interesting. 


u 


eration charge to be but 15,3 per cent 
of the cost to the consumer. 

As evidencing the importance and 
scope of the fruit industry of Califor- 
nia, as related to transportation and 
as reflecting the intent and desire of 
the Southern Pacific to encourage de- 
velopment .of this industry by stimu- 
lative service, it is sufficient to say that 
preferential movement is accorded 
outbound loads and homebound emp- 
ties, and large sums have -been :ex- 
pended .and are being expended to 
provide and maintain related trans- 
portation . facilities; thus equating 
and increasing .our facilities .propor- 
tionate to the needs -of » the --fruit 
industry. During the active shipping 
season loaded ‘cars are moved in fruit 
blocks of appropriate ‘sizc on preferen- 
tial schedules, so .arranged “when cars 


are properly refrigerated as to reach | 


the market with fruit vin: good ‘condi- 


tion. -Equally, if not:more:helpful:and. 
advantageous .to “fruit shippers.s: our: 
practice ’..of “running: :special trains 
of refrigerator. cars,» returning emptiés.: 
from the -East:in “blocks of 50on:ap- 
proximate .passenger train:'schedules,..” 
which ‘arrangement “corresoondingly 
increases “the serving. ‘capacity of ‘the: 
ike extent-accome= 
ith: additional ‘serv. 


equipment:and:to. 
modate shippers” 5 
ice. 


Increased’ Service. 


Much -of this trafic ‘passes ‘through 
the Ogden gateway, and-sincé March 
1,.1920, on return of -the -railroads:to 
their owners, $500,000 ‘have been -ex- 
pended for: yard: improvements “and 
additional sidings and other facilities 
over the Sierra, and inthe State of 
Nevada, thereby increasing the ca- 
pacity through this gateway. “By ‘the 
expenditure of a gaurter of a million 
dollars the capacity of the ‘track at 
the summit of the  Sierra-Nevada 
Mountains ‘has been ‘increased, which 
enables us to move daily over ‘this 
mountain an average of 1080 cars; as 
compared with a daily average of 925 
cars, which was the best previous rec- 
ord, an increase of 155 cars -per ‘day, 
and which will correspondingly’ facil- 
itate and expedite the movement of 
traffic over this route. 

Though we have undertaken-to keep 
our equipment facilities proportionate 
to the volume of: traffic,. increased 
business and war conditions combine 
to effect a disproportion, and to re- 
lieve this situation and provide addi- 
tional ‘service, an expenditure ‘esti~ 
mated at upwards of $11,000,000 ‘thas 
been authorized for new. ‘locomotives 
and cars, to be delivered during ‘the 
present calendar year. Following the 
return of ‘railroads .to their. owners, 
provision was made for the construc- 
tion .of 20 engines, 50 cabooses, “1500 


box -cars of 40 and 50-ton, capacity. 


1000 stock cars, practically all of the 
foregoing .to -be. constructed ‘in shops 
of the Southern. ‘Pacific Company. in 
California, The program further pro- 
vides for 30 large locomotives ‘and 20 
steel baggage cars, which will be avail- 
able for service January first, 

In the transportation of Breen. fruit 


refrigeration is .a-factor of, prime im- 


portance. “This: necessitates -special 
equipment, preferential.handling-: of 


equipment, “loaded and. empty, and 2." 
construction’: of ‘tracks ‘and’ plants ‘for 
manufacture, storage. and: “refrigeras‘ 
“This part of ¢- 


tion “or “icing of “cars: 
fruit:-transportation’ relates to the ser’ 


ice reridered’ ‘bythe Pacific Fruit Ex), 
press Company, of which, company. the®. 


i 


| 
! 
} 


«size and “importance: ° 
34,1920, itvhad 15,394 cars-in Service, 


‘-roads to private control. 


116,000 tons’ at. Roseville. 


As .of August 


represent an Sinvestment.:of more, 
than’ “$25,000,000. Anticipating : your 


needs,.an. order. for *4000 new? refrig- 


erator cars ‘was-plated in “March, ‘1920, 
immediately ‘after return of the -rail- 
Of this num- 
ber, 1905 ‘have been delivered and are 
in-service, and the remainder will -be 
completed and be available for service 
before the next: fruit..season -opens, 
This .represents .an--additional .invest- 
ment of $16,000,000, making the -total 
investment.” for’ -refrigerator. rofling 
equipment alone in excess: of $41,000,- 
000.. The “Pacific Fruit Express has 
expended $2,240,000 for. icing and stor- 
age. plants, and for-the manufacture of 
ice, and has planned to enlarge these 
facilities -by.an additional expenditure 
in the amount -of-$2,700,000, nearly all 
of these two amounts being expended 
for. facilities in\-territory served by 
the Southern Pacific Company. 
As-further indicating the volume of 
traffic accommodated by the Pacific 
Fruit Express, it is sufficient to say 
that. its average..annual ice require- 
ments now.amount.to 800,000 tons, and 
for:the seasonal year ending October 
31,1920, the interstate’ and. intrastate 
traffie accommodated by it in Cali- 
fornia amounted. to 95,590° carloads. 
The. more important improvements 
in respect to icing facilities are: An 
increase-in-manufacturing and storage 
capacity from 97,000 tons to 120,000 
tons at Colton; from 25,000 to 55,000 
tons at Los Angeles; from 83,000 to 
With the 
new ‘plants .for. the. manufacture and 
storage of artificial ice now under con- 
struction at Sparks, with annual ca- 
pacity of 45,000 tons, at Ogden, 80,000 
‘tons, at North ‘Platte, 65, 000 tons; with 
a proposed increase in the Fresno 
plant from fifty.to sixty thousand tons. 


“Natural ice storage plant at Laramie 


is now being increased to 38,000 tons, 
and Carlin plant-is being increased to 
34,000 tons. Car icing platforms at 
Roseville are ‘to ‘be increased from 41 


“ear lengths to 110. car. lengths, at 


Fresno from 50 to.100 car lengths, at 
Carlin from.32-car lengths to 110 car 
lengths, at Ogden from 25 car jengths 


'to°90 car lengths, at Laramie from.six 


ear “lengths ‘to 100..car lengths, at 
North -Platte from. 33 cat lengths to 
110 ‘car. lengthis.. :At Sparks 110 car 
length . platform “to" replace ’.21_ car 


/length platform at Truckee, and.a new 


plant.is ‘now under: consideration at 
Gerber. :and ..also’additional - manu- 


Aacturing and storage facilities’ at Mo- 


desto “and sin“ the’ Imperial..-Valley, 


“Yuma, ‘Tucson,’and-El Paso. 
‘This program” contemplates’ an in- ~~ 


rease in storage “capacity .of 163,000 
‘tons,and’-an “increase “in“-the “annual 


charvest “and aman actane of ice-.of 
"M20, 000 :tons..: 3 


f the -railroads’ to ‘pri- 
control: March: 1, :/1920,::Pacific 


tes; cond mariy..of 


Express.:cars Were “scattered all a 
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tended ‘they. should go. On April 1, 
1920,) there. «were: only:/.1500 Pacific 


» Fruit Express cars ‘on’ Southern: Pa~ 


cific lines west of Ef Paso, Ogden and 


Portland? This: :included’ ‘both emp- 


ties westbound, and-under process of 
foading, and loads ‘moving’ to eastern 
destinations. At that time the South- 
ern Pacific was confronted with the 
movement of about 10,000 carloads of 
Imperial Valley cantaloupes, with an 
extremely heavy fruit crop to move.in 
addition. To-the railroads and ‘ship- 
pers the situation was-one of tense 
anxiety. Several meetings were. held 
between shippers and. representatives 
of the Southern Pacific and Pacific 
Fruit Express at which it was deter- 
mined that supreme effort would be 
made to build up car supply and re- 
lieve the situation to the greatest pos- 
sible extent.. California shippers not 
only actively co-operated at the source 
but enlisted the support of their own 
agencies in the East, and that of their 
associate -business relations. Every 
one concerned in the fruit-and melon 
industry. effectively co-operated with 
the carriers, with the result that dur- 
ing the six-weeks period from May 20, 
the Southern Pacific Company suc- 
cessfully moved out of the Imperial 
‘Valley the entire cantaloupe crop of 
8903 carloads. 

By increasing the average load the 
shippers: used about 600 Jess cars than 
were formerly required, thus making 
that many -more cars available for 
loading; and thereby benefitting them- 
selves and aiding the company to bet- 
ter serve them, and indicating in what 
way and to what extent better loading 


by shippers not only benefits all ship- . 


pers, but. also enables the carrier to 
better serve the shipping public. 

During the month of May average 
daily. receipts of empty refrigerators 
westbound through Southern Pacific 
gateways were 219, increasing to 365 
in June, and to 379 in July, which is 
equivalent to receiving seven full 
trains of empty refrigerator cars west- 
bound daily. At the same time the 
Southern Pacific was daily moving 
about eight :trains of loaded refrig- 
erator cars eastward. 


For the eight months, March to 
October, inclusive, the Southern 
Pacific operated eastbound. about 
1500 ‘special fruit trains, with an 
average of about 35 cars, and all 

- ‘sarrying the fruits and vegetables 
of ‘California to: widely distributed 
markets in the ‘East. “More than 
75-per cent of these trains made 
‘schedule -running ‘time on -South- 
ern Pacific ‘lines, and the balance 
‘closely .. approached. -schedules. 
‘Much-other traffic -of..course was 
transported, and as.a-matter of 
fact, during-the last three: months 
Cthe: business of the ‘Southern Pa- 
cific ‘has ‘exceeded in.volume that 
of any other corresponding period 

+ iin “the -history: of ‘the road.-” 

“Despite: the . :perplexing’ situation 

confronted in :this‘respect,-on “the re- 


turn-to private “control there ‘was com-’ 
aratively ‘no-shortage of refrigerator 


1 


cars for perishable freight in Califor- 


mia until about. the middle of August, 


and had dt not ‘been;for the delay to 
equipment in the East, due to failure 
to unload and release“cars promptly, 
ané the extraordinary heavy move- 
ment of grapes East, there probably 
would have been no shortage of re- 
frigerator cars in California during 
the entire season. To’ better survey 
and keep acquainted with the move- 
ment of this traffic and needs of pro- 
ducers and shippers, the Southern Pa- 
cific, on return to private control 
March 1, created a new officer with 
the title of General Agent, Perishable 
Freight Service, whose exclusive duty 
is to give special attention and super- 
vision “in respect to the service ren- 
dered by Southern Pacific Company 
to fruit and vegetable shippers, with 
particular regard for the wants of 
shippers, growers, and receivers of 
perishable freight, this in addition to 
our regularly established organization 
which has at all times given special 
attention to the perishable freight 
business. 

Efficient handling and transporta- 
tion of fruit and fresh vegetables is 
a problem that is daily growing in 
both size and importance. Picking at 
the proper time and packing in a 
proper manner are phases which con- 
cern the producer and shipper, while 
icing the cars, maintaining proper 
ventilation and temperature en route, 
movement of shipments on schedules, 
which. are regular and dependable, 
supplemented by prompt return of 
empty cars for reloading, are prob- 
lems which concern those responsible 
for refrigeration and transporation. 
Success in all phases depends largely 
on co-operation between picker, ship- 
per, icer and carrier. I am pleased to 
say that in the past these factors have 
been efficiently co-ordinated, with the 
result that a large volume of perish- 
able traffic has been accommodated 
with comparatively small losses in 
handling or transporting, resulting in 
shipments reaching the market in 
good order, commanding a fair price, 
and popularizing the products of your 
vineyards, ranches and farms through- 
out the country, in the face of an av- 
erage haul of more than 2500 miles. 

In the future, as in the past, the 
Southern ,Pacific will undertake to 
travel with you face forward, and 
hand in hand, confidently anticipat- 
ing your fullest co-operation and 
pledging in return its best efforts to 
accommodate your needs and render 
you efficient service. 


POLITENESS. 


Politeness is the exhibition ‘in man- 
ners or speech of a considerable re- 
gard for others. Politeness costs 
nothing, but it is worth a great deal; 
it is a valuable business asset in deal- 
ing with the public. Politeness is the 
distinguishing mark of manners and 
good breeding. 

—Harriman National Bank. 
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There’s An Epitaph Back of Every Rule 


No regulation can be disregarded without jeopardizing life and 


limb in railroad operation 


BY R. J. CLANCY, Assistant to the General Manager 


Figuratively speaking, practically 
every rule or regulation governing em- 
ployees in railway operation is an 
epitaph to something or somebody. 

The standard book of rules, the time- 
table and the bulletin system are prod- 
ucts of evolution. As the railroads 
increased in mileage and traffic, re- 
sulting in increased complications, 
existing rules and regulations were 
modified and new rules and regula- 
tions were formulated to meet the 
changing conditions, the intent being 
to provide a guide for employees that 
would enable them to perform their 
duties with safety and expedition. In 
this, as in the construction of track, 
bridges and equipment, safety has al- 
ways been the first consideration. 

I have heard men say that if they 
complied with the rules they could 
never get over the road. To one fa- 
miliar with the context, import and 
purpose of rules, such remark simply 
indicates lack of understanding on the 
part of those making it. Knowing a 
rule is one thing; understanding it is 
quite another. A child may easily 
memorize a rule yet have no under- 
standing of its application. 

There is a reason for-every rule and 
regulation, and the surest way of get- 
ting over the road safely and expedi- 
tiously is to comply with all of them. 
This is true not only of operating 
trains but in the performance of other 
duties where rules and regulations 
govern. 

For example, Rules 210 and 211 are 
presumed to govern operators rightly 
in the transmission and handling of 
train orders. It is one of the require 
ments of these rules that if an order 
be transmitted to two or more oper- 
ators, when repeated by operator back 
to dispatcher each operator receiving 
the order shall observe whether the 
others repeat correctly. The purpose 
of such a requirement is.to insure ac- 
curacy on the part of all, for in no 
phase of operation is accuracy more 
essential. 

Only recently a time order was put 
out to a first-class train and an oper- 
ator in writing the order at one of the 
stations addressed made a mistake in 
the train number and gave a copy of 
the order-to an opposing train, thus 
laying the foundation for a head-on 
collision. At the investigation | this 
operator testified that he repeated the 
order.as he had copied it, but the dis- 
patcher. and two other.operators to 
whom ‘the order was addressed and 
who said .they listened and -checked 
while the operator who made .the mis- 
take was repeating the ‘order to the 
dispatcher. ‘testified that:in repeating 
he gave the -correct:train number, 


which was 101, whereas in the copy of 
the order given by him to train No. 92 
it was shown as train 109. If or why 
this operator wrote the wrong number 
but in repeating gave the right num- 
ber was not cleared up at the investi- 
gation beyond a preponderance of tes- 
timony to the effect that he made such 
mistake, Later the operator who made 
the error, while listening, heard an- 
other operator OS train 109 and -he 
promptly called the dispatcher and 
stated that according to his copy of 
the order No, 109 was running ahead 
of its meets. The dispatcher directed 
him to again repeat the order, and on 
this occasion he repeated it as train 
109 when it should have been 101. The 
dispatcher asked if he had given a copy 
of the order to No. 92, and he replied 
yes. The dispatcher then called the 
operator at the intermediate station, 
instructed him ‘to go up the track at 
once and place one torpedo on the 
rail and stop and head in No, 109. As 
109 headed in on siding No. 92 entered 
the block. It was disclosed at the in- 
yestigation that the operator who 
made the mistake was not listening at 
the time other operators repeated the 
order, though contemplated by rule 
to do so, 

In this instance the necessity for the 
rule and importance of observance 
were doubly emphasized, first, his 
failure to listen and check while others 
were repeating resulted in his failure 
to discover the mistake; and, second, 
it was because he was listening. while 
another operator OSd 109 that he dis- 
covered the irregularity and called the 
dispatcher, thereby being instrumental 
in preventing a collision, unless trains 
were stapped by the block. Undoubt- 
edly the blocks would have stopped 
them, but this affords no excuse for 
failure to comply with the rules. 

In another instance, in curved ter- 
titory where vision was obstructed, 
relying on. blocks to do the flagging, 
the first section of a-passenger train 
backed. out of:a siding and was hit by 
a following section. It. was disclosed 
that before backing out, flagman.was 
not-signalled to -protect the -rear,: the 
flagman ‘didnot go -back .and “protect 
the. movement, and the conductor au- 
thorized .the. back-up movement.-with- 
out flag protection, in disregard -of 


Rules 99 and 890. Apparently ‘because 2 


the block-avas.:seen inproceed “posi- 
tion -shortly -before,:.disregarding the 


4act: that ‘the :second section was‘ fol-_ - 


lowing -and Avas-“Hable: to™enter ‘the 
hock any! moment, and iniany event 


the movement required full protection” 
Jas-contemplated by. Tule, this train-was. 


backed out without any protection:and 
a-rear-end collision resulted, although 


Tightfully., entitled a them, 


every ‘member “of the- crew “should 
have realized that such movement was 
extremely hazardous. 7 

In still another instance a passenger 
train was derailed on.an eight-degree 
curve with every indication that. it 
was due to excessive ‘speed. 


In each of these instances the rules 
were violated and likewise in-each the 
accident would not have occurred had 
rules and regulations been complied 
with. It is when rules are violated, 
disregarded, or half-way complied 
with, that mistakes are made and ac- 
cidents occur. It is a logical conclu- 
sion that where experienced -em- 
ployees violate the rules, efficient 
supervision is lacking. .It follows 
therefore that supervising -officers 
should be constantly onthe alert and 
see to it that rules and regulations :in- 
tended to safeguard against accident 
and.insure safe practices are properly 
complied with. 


WHY CAUTION IS NECESSARY 
IN CASHING CHECK. 


“Ah! Some nerve!” was the thought 


that passed through. the .. cashier’s 


mind when he gazed at a check pre- 
sented at his window in the treasurer's 
office recently and sized up a well 
dressed colored man who had handed 
it to him. 

Not three hours before, the owner 
of the check, an engineer whose house 
had been robbed the night before, had 
notified .the treasurer's office that -his 
pay check chad been taken, among 
other valuables. 

“Any identification?” queried the 
cashier as he reached -for the.buzzer 
connected with the, special agent’s 
office. 

“Novsir, I ain't.” 

“Where do you work?” 

“Over in’ West Oakland.” 

“Who is your boss?” 

“y just can't recollect “that man’s 
name,” was the ‘response, 

Just :then two..officers -opened a 
door ‘directly -behind him.) The ‘man 


was. ‘turned cover. to, -the. police and - 


will ‘be :tried .on <a ‘charge_of burglary. 
The efficiency sof the “-treasurer’s 


“office and -:that-:of the: ‘chief special 


agent “in protecting employees. is “il- 


oNustrated in-this instances:Itis:ahways 


necessary .:to; have « proper. identifica- 


tion, The. audacity of “the “man in. 
“coming ‘tothe ‘general’ office within a 
ofew- hours” afterhe “had “procured : the 
“pay check “shows why’ ‘every -precaa- 
at-checks 


tion’ must“be “taken'to ‘see “th: 
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Link Old and New. California 


. Father Junipero Serra founded first posts of civilization along the 


Coast and blazed the trail for modern travel 


By Mr. T. AHERN, Superintendent of the Coast Division 


HENEVER -the name of Cali- 
W fornia“is mentioned it is:im- 
3 mediately.-coinected with the 
romantic story of ‘the “early’-missions 
and the; picturesque): figures which 
cluster around “their..memory.. tis 
strange'‘to think:how in contrast-to the 
speed of-travel:at the ‘present day the 
early -settlers.of ° California ‘ ‘either 
walked ‘or: rode:;on: horseback ‘from 
one settlement -toanother. .The fa- 
mous”Father “Junipero Serra scorned 
to-travel ‘in any.-sort of conveyance 
and always traveled on’ foot from one 
mission’to-the next. . His ‘brown habit 
was a familiar’ sight to the travelers 
along the roads between the missions, 
followed by the Indian converts who 
loved to travel with him. 


We will now follow the footsteps 
of Father Serra:in the-order in which 
the missions .of ‘California were estab- 
lished, “for ‘the’“Coast ‘Division ‘is :the 
mecca “which ~attracts all\visitors “in 
the: “West, they seem to. appreciate 
even more ‘than we ‘do the beautiful 
heritage. which we-Californians have 
received from:the /past,:for the ‘Puri: 
tan-Fathers ‘left no such landmarks in 
New’ England as the brown-robed’ 
Franciscans left in: California, 


On the first of July, 1769, a date 
memorable in. the :history. of ‘Califor- 
nia,,a little ‘band of ‘travelers reached 
the beautiful bay of San Diego, tired 
out after their long journey from San 


Fernandez de Villicata:’ Among their ~ 


number’ was. Gaspar. de “Portola, the 
colonial“ governor .and ‘the. ‘military 
commander “of “the! enterprise, “and 
Father. Junipero“-Serra, :with . whose 
ndme ‘the early history “of ‘California 
will forever be associated. This. ex- 
pedition was ‘the outcome of ‘a -deter- 
mination “to -explore vand : settle Alta 


California: The Visitador General had ~ 


received © “special : instructions: from 
Spain to establish ‘military ‘posts::and 
religious settlements “at ::San “Diego 
and at-Monterey, which had-been dis- 
covered “and -named:-by the “Spanish 
explorer Viscaino. ‘When ‘the ‘Spanish ~-: 


ifornia’ there “wére/two'ob-° 


“settlement, “fitst,:tovadd 
eas territory: and: to:provide 
new military outposts-in “New. Spain, 
and second, to spread the faith among 
the Indians /and thus add..to their 
glory. in-military things ‘the glory. of 
‘gaining converts for. their faith. 


An 'the Name of. St. Francis. 


Before :the ‘expedition left © Villicata 
‘ityhad, been’ agreed where-the new. set- 
‘tlements shouldbe -made‘and-also:the 
names-of:the settlements, . -for..they shad 


vacrotgh map < which’ Viseaino.. had 


made::; recorded. that when the 


smames:, of the. inissions.; were .deter- 


dined upon that-there was no ‘mention 
made of a misgsion’to-be established 
by -the name ‘of ‘the “founder™-of the 
Franciscan ordér.:-Father ‘Serra, when 
he heard that this-was ‘the ‘case‘at first 
was gtieved but: is..said-to have ‘ex- 


~ claimed: "If Saint “Francis.wishes a 


-place'to be named in shis honor che 
will show cus the way,"'.-and shortly. 


afterche did, -for-a “fitting “place: was- 


soon discovered by Portola’ when he 


went to-search for .the “harbor of ~ 


Monterey. 


The-harbor ‘of Monterey proved to 
“be hard-to ‘find, although it was. sup- 
posed to be close to San ‘Diego. By 


some strange’ chance :the .expedition - 


went too far north -by fifty “leagues, 
crossedthe:Santa Clara: Valley, and 
from there’ gazed down ‘on .the ‘bay, 
thinking that this was surely a ‘fitting 
‘spot to bear the name of San’ Fran- 
cisco de Assisi. ‘The explorers saw in 


‘ithe. distance what they supposed to 


be ancarm of the:bay, but which later 
proved to tbe the Pacific Ocean. The 
rainy season camie on before there was 
any opportunity to -explore ‘further, 
and again setting. out. for. San Diego 
they. missed” the “Bay. of . Monterey. 
~¥Father Serra ‘firmly believed that the 
‘bay existed and determined to seek it 
chimself, therefore they again set out; 
this time dividing their.force, half 
“going -by land and the remainder by 
water... The journey from San Diego 
to ‘Monterey lasted a month and a half, 
the party ‘on land: arriving a little in 
advance-of. the-party -by sea. 


June 3;:1770, Father Serra. dedicated 
the ‘new. mission “by an :-impressive 
ceremony,.‘consisting of the Mass, the 

‘erection of-a large cross and the-sing- 
ing of the “Te’Deum” by the soldiers 
andthe missionaries. : “The. land was 
taken ‘possession of in the name of the 
King.” This marks the foundation. of 
‘the second of. the California missions, 
although as:early.as 1603 Viscaino‘had 
Visited ‘this same‘spot with some. Car- 


comelite Upriests:'and ‘named -the river 


from “them: to“mark the spot of the 
first religious ceremony. “The mission 
‘derives its-name ‘now ‘from this river, 
but.shouldbe :known ‘asthe .mission 
of /San-: Carlos*:Borromeo, : Cardinal 
Archbishop of Milan. Monterey has 
other memories of early days for the 
visitor. It was the first capitol of 
California, “and around -its historic 
‘custom ‘house much interest centers. 


‘After .the: settlement of Monterey, 
six other. missions. were agreed upon 
Which would serve .as connecting Jinks 
between these ‘missions. Three new 
missions were ‘successfully established 
da: July, 1771, -atid: the auttimn of the 
following year. ‘The first:of these was 
the mission :-of San Antonio:de. Padua 


in a beautiful spot in-the Santa Lucia 
Mountains, twenty-five leagues ‘south- 


“ east.of Monterey. The second mission 


was that -of ‘San -Gabriel Archangel, 
near what-is;now ‘known-as the San 
Gabriel River. It is interesting to note 
how ‘the: Mission .of ‘San Luis Obispo 
was founded. Supplies -for Monterey 
were needed. badly,-as the mission 
gréw very rapidly, so Father: Serra 
came from Monterey to’.a beautiful 
valley which was known as. Canada 
de los Osos because of the great quan- 
tity of bears which were found ‘there. 
Examining the country around about 
still further Father Serra climbed a 


chill and saw in the distance the ocean. 


It was resolved thereupon to found a 
mission, which w: as dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and named the 
Mission of San Luis Obispo de 
Tolosa, September, 1772, 


When Portola, in -his journey’ up 
the coast seeking Monterey, by ‘acci- 
dent discovered the bay at the foot 
of the coast ‘range, the importance of 
his discovery was not realized ‘and for 
some time nothing was done to settle 
this part of California. At last others 
came to realize in part, at least, the 
strategic importance of this. harbor, 
for it was realized that the great arm 
was the Pacific Ocean. In 1776 the 
Spanish determined to build a. pre- 
sidio, and as was the custom of the 
Spanish to establish a mission, so for 
this purpose two missionaries were 
included in the party. The ‘building 
of the presidio, store house and com- 
mandant’s dwelling were concluded 


‘by September and the mission -dedi- 


cated by. Father’ Palou,-as Father 
Serra had to-go to San Diego, which 


chad been destroyed by. the Indians, 


He. régretted ‘to the end of his: days 


that he was not present at the -dedi- 


cation of the mission in which ‘he was 
so, interested, but’ nevertheless the 
people of the city’ which bears the 
name of Saint Francis cherish also 
the ‘memory .of the intrepid Father 
Serra. The-city has grown up around 
the spot where once ‘the Franciscan 
Fathers labored-among the Indians 
and tried .to-teach them the simple 
Christian faith, but nevertheless the 
memory of these pioneers is not for- 
gotten. 


The Mission Dolores is in a won- 
derful state of preservation and re- 
calls to the minds of all who gaze 
upon this relic of the past: that al- 
though the men who built this edifice 
are dead their memory will live for- 
ever in the-minds of Californians. The 
church ‘is no longer used save on rare 
occasions like the festal day of Saint 
Francis, the bells are silent save on 
Christmas, _ Easter, New Years and 
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Southern Pacific Follows Trail of the Mission oe Sa Se ae 
3 Bie ie ad oi x E scene “of ‘the “new enterprises which.’ nt 
i O ; Bass 1SSIONS began: in 1782. “The’ site :chosen :was ‘COURTESY. 
i oes SE : at the’ extremity ‘ofthe channel, close 
to-an ‘Indian’village, or Rancheria, to" 
which: Portola’s..expedition ‘had: given 
the sname:of »Ascencion. de - Nuestra 

Senora ‘or. Assumpta. Felipe: ‘de. Néve, 

the governor, ‘took possession of the 

spot ten leagues distant. for a presidio. . 
‘Father Serra did not live to see the 
completion :of ‘the. Mission “of Santa -- 
Barbara,’ forhe'died at’San “Carlos, 
August 28, 1784, “and the mission was 
not ‘built until 1786. ‘Father Lausen, 
the new head .of :the Franciscans in 
California, was anxious ‘to’ see’ this 
ymission“ completed and the work-was 
finished'-in’1794, ‘The mission ‘has a 
commanding’ situation, located as it 
is‘ on -a slightly-elevated: bit of land 
overlooking the valley. in which is 
now located the city of Santa: Barbara, 
above the waters ‘of the Santa Barbara 
Channel, with the hazy outlines of the 
islands ‘of Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa 
in the distance. 

The ‘Mission. of La.Purissima Con- 
cepcion was founded in 1787 at the 
western extremity of the bay with the 
usual ceremonies. It was some fifteen 
miles almost due north from Point 
Conception and ‘forty miles northwest 
of Santa. Barbara...The, Santa. Rosa 
River, or as it is now called the Santa 
Ynez; upon’ which it. was situated 
about -twelve miles from the ocean, 
was an -unfortunate place to build a 
mission,-as the fathers soon found out 
by .experience. In 1812 the mission 
was. destroyed -by an earthquake, 
which temporarily. ruined the Mission 
of Sarita Barbara also. It was then 
moved to‘a more desirable location on 
the north. bank of the river near the 
road which had become a regular 
pathway between the Mission of Santa 
Barbara and the Mission of San Luis 
Obispo. , A system of irrigation was 
used, -for.it was found that in the-dry 
season the tand needed water, which 
the river’ could not supply, so water 
avas directed ‘from ‘the ‘springs down to 
the ‘mission. 

The“next settlement was made at 
Santa Cruz Jin ‘the neighborhood al- 
ready ‘known'.by that name, near -the 
San Lorenzo. River, awhich had been 
named ‘by ‘Portola in’ 1769,.'On Sep- 
tember -25, 1791, the: ceremonies: of 
foundation were ‘performed. The spot, 

: ‘chosen: was beautifully” located ‘near 

the-ocean,-not more-than,.as the rec- 

‘ords-say,:a.-mtsket ‘shot from the San 

Lorenzo‘River, ‘Springs abounded and 

‘there was limestoné‘nearby, Land was 

“taken possession of in'the name ‘of ‘the 

: Spanish King, ‘Charles IV. The mis- 

: Ji: sion, “because cof its “proximity to the 

; records of the: : riverand ‘the’ ocean,’ was’ inundated 

“missions “of.” Califor fait “states “that “Sond shad £0 be: amoved.” “back;’not:once 
in no‘ other-imission. were ‘the Indians“- put twice, 

squite as ‘friendly as: the ‘Indians of ‘the The” Mission of San‘ ‘Maria’ Santis- 

Mission Of. Santa “Clara, but: nowhere’ sima dela Soledad was founded ‘Octo- 

else did sthe: Indians “steal “a8. much * per'9,°1791; on ‘the west end \of~the 
Nothing.was ‘safe ; Salinas ‘River, near the head ofa level 
“valley known asthe ‘Salinas: Plains; 
about <!thirty: 
“Monterey).1t© 
: the buildings were: long; narrow-ones 
ols smade“of thatched “straw, 


Z Courtesy isvan-obligation, an 
indicator, an -introduction, a 
‘recommendation, ..a ‘passport, an 
influence, an opportunity,..an -in- 
vYestment, ‘a :peacemaker .and-a 
pleasure. It is doing and saying 
the ‘right thing at the right time 
in ‘the right way. It makes 
friends, not-only for yourself: but 
for, the company, shortens the 
day, and makes the world a more 
pleasant one in which to live, 
Courtesy pays larger dividends 
than.any other. persona! quality. 
Smile, look pleasant, ‘be cheerful 
and every trouble will be les- 
sened, every. joy increased, 

Let us answer seemingly fool- 
ish. questions with straightfor- 
ward simplicity; there may be 
more at stake ‘than we think, 
Our ‘success depends upon what 
the ‘public thinks of us, and as 
everything we do and say in- 
fluences the public’s thoughts, it 
behooves us to speak and. act 
earnestly, sincerely and with un- 
failing courtesy. Politeness is a 
form. of advertising that costs 
nothing, but which leaves a last- 
ing impression upon those recéiv- 
ing courteous attention far out- 
weighing the arguments of a 
printed page—From Service Bul- 
letin issued ‘by Colonial Naviga- 
tion Company. 


neyer a place of. great beanty in con- 
trast to the other missions. In its 
decay thirty -years later it was de- 
«scribed as the most desolate place in 
California. 


The Steps Along the Coast, 


The missions’ which were next 
founded are not so important in the 
history of California, but their names 
will recall certain ‘spots of the journey 
from Santa Barbara to San Francisco. 
San Juan Batista was founded in June, 
1789: San Miguel in the same year, 
and San Luis Rey de Francia the fol- 
lowing year. The last mission to be 
founded and the-mission which filled 
up the gap between the missions was 
the’ Mission of ‘Santa Ynez. The es- 
tablishment of Santa Ynez marks the 
climax of the spiritual ‘settlements of 
California, for’ nineteen missions had 
been ‘established between San Diego 
and San Francisco, .Thé -missions 
were’ so distributed: that-the Indians 
who* were ‘scattered throughout - the 
country :could’-be ‘reached .in:a-single 
day.’ The distance ‘between the mis- 
sions. was nowhere greater than eight- 
cen leagues, .and.-everyone was re- 
ceived and cared for at the ‘missions. 
‘They served as centers -of .hospitality 
‘along:the roads :of. California. 

Inthe twentieth «century. we ‘travel 
“over the :roads'where:once the Padres 

‘alked ‘from “mission ‘to: mission, and 
“how:-differentis the means -of travel 
chetween*:the: -missions.:The, ‘Coast 


” The Valley of “Santa/Clara..°.". 

The Mission of . Santa :Clara..was 
established in1777; in ‘the wonderfully: 
beautiful and fertile valley: which is 
now:known by: that name,and:a chapel 
erected. Before the end ‘of ‘the “year 
“the:town ‘of San Jose; or-El Pueblorde 
San Jose de Gaudalupe, was founded 
cnearby,” the? first, purely ‘civil settle- 
ment. in. ‘Californias. The’“Beautifel 
Way,” the Alameda,” was planned by. 
the’. Mission ‘Fathers and work: was: 


St. Francis day, but when they ring 
these belis bring back memories of a 
simpler life in early California days. 
The bells of the mission, which were 
east in Spain and brought here ‘by 
way of Mexico, have rung for’ many 
occasions, have rung when.their :sim- 
ple tone was loud enough to summon 
all the worshippers: to church, and 
have “hung unchanged during -all- of 
this time. 
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Division links the missions together 
in-a:single day, thus uniting’ the center 
of population “of “California: at ‘San 
Francisco with the smaller'cities south 
of this great city. “Inthe ‘time of the 
glory of the missions, settlements 
were few and far between. Since then 
the population has increased so ‘rapidly 
that it is hard to imagine a time when 
the few: settlers could be protected “in 
the small missions. What a contrast 
is now found in California, particu- 
larly in the city of San Francisco, 
with its thriving industries, its port 
where all nations send their cargoes 
to be distributed throughout the 
world by land and water. 


GIVE RAILROADS A FAIR DEAL. 


Editor Daily News: Recently we sce 
quite a bit in the paper in regards to 
the Ocean Shore Railroad abandoning 
operation. 

I just want to say a word or two. 
Give the railroads a square deal! 
Where there is railroad service, pat- 
ronize the railroad. 

Some people will yell their heads off 
for railroad service—then when they 
want to go somewhere, or have some- 
thing to ship—they take a stage or 
ship by truck, 

And it is just these stage patrons 
who make the biggest noise when 
there is inadequate railroad service. 

Railways have right-of-ways which 
are expensive to maintain. The State 
maintains the right-of-ways for stage 
lines. 

When I want to go somewhere Ill 
sure take a train. If there were not 
so many stage lines to points reached 
by railroads I doubt if railroad rates 
would be quite as high as they now 
are. 

If you are on a railroad Hine and 
patronize auto stage lines to your 
home, or place of business, you’re the 
last one who has a kick coming if that 
railroad discontinues usual service! 

Travel by train—-ship by train—and 
there will be better service all the way 
round.-Fair Deal in San Francisco 
Daily News. 


STATE ALMOND TRADE GROW- 
I 


California, which last year produced 
7000 tons of- almonds, valued at 
$5,000,000 (90 per cent of all the al- 
monds produced in North America), 
still has a possible market six times 
greater in this country. 

Last year’s consumption was $35,- 
000,000 worth of almonds, of which 
$30,000,000 worth was imported from 
the Mediterranean. 

These striking figures were given by. 
George W. Pierce, president of the 
California Almond Growers’ Ex- 
change, at-an “almond luncheon” re- 
cently in San Francisco, given by the 
California Industries Association. 

The food value of the almond was 
emphasized by Pierce, who said that 
one pound of almonds equals eight 
and a half pounds of milk, nine pounds 
of,.chicken, nearly. three pounds of 
ham, or five pounds of eggs. 


rr 
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APPRECIATE YOUR BULLETIN, 
OTHERS DO. 


published primarily for employees 

of the Pacific System—stretching 
from Portland on the north to Ogden 
on the east and El Paso on the 
south. It is intended that the publica- 
tion shall serve as a medium for the 
transmittal of inspirational and_ in- 
formative matters and to this end all 
employees have been encouraged to 
take a live interest in their Bulletin 
and to contribute articles intended to 
be of general interest and benefit. 

So well have employees responded 
that it should gratify all to know that 
more and more public libraries, uni- 
versities and semi-official institutions 
are turning to the Bulletin every 
month for information and that the 
magazine now enjoys, outside of its 
regular circulation, a select and na- 
tional clientele of interested persons. 

Recently the president of a very 
large university took the pains to call 
in person to say that the Bulletin 
was being used by members of the 
faculty in discussing with students the 
transportation problems of the day. 
From ‘Washington, D. C., the presi- 
dent .of an association of railroads 
wrote stating the Bulletin was among 
the most interesting publications he 
had ever seen. “OF all the magazines 
coming to my desk,” writes the presi- 
dent of a merchants’ association 600 
miles removed from point of publica- 
tion, “none have the human interest 
for me that your Bulletin does and I 
read its contents from.cover to cover 
with interest.” 

All this is not cited through any 
desire to advertise ourselves unduly, 
for after all whatever success the Bul- 
letin has obtained is due to its con- 
tributors, not editors. But we wish 
to- emphasize the point: that. since 
others outside the organization find 
in the Bulictin much of interest, the 
employees can likewise afford to 
study. their magazine thoroughly and 
pass it along to relatives and friends 
who may enjoy it. 


Ts Southern Pacific Bulletin is 


1 keep six hotest serving men, 
(They taught me all T knew). 
| ‘Their names are What and Why and 
When 
And How and Where and Who. 
— Kipling. 
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A MESSAGE TO SOUTHERN PACIFIC’ EMPLOY! 


The. Southern ‘Pacific: has “aecompli hed’ some excellent results “in 
its operations during. recent~ months, indicating a ‘rapid ‘return ‘to‘pri 
war efficiency. of. service.: A few: of “the most noteworthy’ achieye- 
ments are: 


Freight ‘Traffic, 


ended September 30th. ‘This ‘exceeds’ the record’ of Samy previous 
similar period by nearly 752,000-tons. A ‘significant: ict is that 60° per: 
cent of this enormous tonnage-originated onour Hines. £ 


Passenger ‘Traffic. 


Carried more ‘than 38,000,000 passengers -during” ‘nine: ‘months. ended 
September 30th, an’ increase of nearly 212,000: passengers « over.’same 
period in 1919, ‘the. next highest period, and 17,452,000: more: than’.dur-" 
ing similiar period in 1915, the “year of: the: Panama aeons E pxpoeition 
at San Francisco. : 

Use ‘and Condition: of Hquipment! 


road an average of 11 hours ‘and made 102 miles in each 24 hours. -Con- 
sidering idle time of the large number of Locomotives in-exclusive ‘helper. 
service, the time required at terminals andin shops to receive necessary 
inspection and repairs, due to strain from service on “heavy-mointain 
grades, and awaiting suitable train loading; this record of: time on Foad 
and miles run is exceptionally. good. 

Passenger locomotives were on road: 8 hours and made 182 miles i in 
each 24 hours. 

The 48,500 freight cars on the line ‘made ‘anvaverage-of 38.6 niles per 
day, as compared with 30 miles per day: which the railroads are urged 
to reach, 

Only 9.99 per cent of all locomotives ‘and 4, 1: per cent of alt freight 


cent and 4.54 per cent, respectively, for: March, 1920. 


Car Loading: 

Evidence of good work done: by station agents; with the helpful'co-: 
operation of shippers, is seen: in the freight:car loading: report for Sep- 
tember, which shows that 79, 300 cars were loaded -with’an average’ of 
26.3 tons per car. This is an ‘increase of 1.5‘tons:over September, 1919," 


available car supply by several hundred. - 


Improvements. iS 


Equipment. To enable'the road to keep ‘pace with ibe rapid develo? 
cpment of the territory served by it, the Southern - Pacific has-purchased 
gage cars, 16 steel electric passenger cars and:250 automobile ‘ cars, “It 
is also building 2300 freight cars.in its own:shops. Ee 

Roadway. 
have been relaid with new .90- pound rail: and. 237 amiles vhave been 
ballasted. 

With continued’ co-operation on :the part ofthe ‘public and: effective 
teamwork on part of officers and -e nployee ill 
back to Southern Pacific standard. : 


Moved more than. 26,000,000: ‘tons’ of. “freight: Shitag nine: months’ 


Locomotives in: freight ‘service during September, 1920, were on nthe: 


cars on line were in bad order September 30th, compared -with'15. 08 per 


and the best record of this year, having “the ‘effect of increasing the © 


for delivery by the end of this: year 30 ‘heavy locomotives, ‘20° steel ‘bag-’ 


During the year to September, 30h: 148 miles of track. a 


COMPANY WILL SEPARATE OIL “committee to work out an “appropriate 


AND RAIL PROPERTIES. ‘se plan.'The board ‘intends thatthe bet 
2 fits from this arrangement | ‘shal 
to: the sto hol ders i 


Mr: 5. Kruttschnitt, “chatrman: ‘of ‘the: Cb 
executive committee, Southern ‘Pacific 
Company, in a .statement.-issued..on 
November 1 from the New, work office; 
said: 

“Ata special mechng of: the Board 
of. Directors of the Southern’ Pacific 
Company held today, ‘the board spassed ‘<r 
resolutions :‘approving:*-the general 2 
principle ofthe separation of ‘its Cali- 
fornia oil properties:and its:stock’hold- 
ings in-the Associated: Oil Company. e 
from “its railroad “properties, ander 
ferred’ the:-matter. to the“executive : 


Taaerd mee 


3 ficulty i 
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Expediting All ‘Office. Work. 


& Some hints that-may be.helpful in promot- 


HE auditor has Scdicned to me 
"Tee duty of acting as specialist on 

office. machines,and.on-the-organi- 
zation of offices’ so as’ to ‘get ‘greater 
efficiency, and 1 am soliciting your co- 
operation in this work. Perhaps the 
following hints may be of assistance: 

Ww hether a /man is working’ in an 
office, ina boxcar ~with-a pine board 
for’ a tabie, or behind a mahogany 
desk with a private secretary, improve- 
tents can be made. What those im- 
provements may be must be deter- 
mined, to a large extent, by men in 
the offices. 

vYMy greatest office problem,” said a 
chief clerk, “is inefficiency.” Such a 
statement reflects about as much in- 
formation as the colored minister's 
exclamation, “The trouble “with this 
yorld, brethren, is sin.” Inefficiency 
is:a term denoting’ indifferent appli- 
cation .to duty. 

Some offices which have been con- 
ducted in an inefficient manner have 
heen changed in the course of a few 
weeks or months by some aggressive 


aud capable office man to examples of | 


efficiency by sheer initiative. The 
changes which were made did not cali 
for. much expenditure for equipment, 
but were made because the head of it 
had a knowledge of the work, convic- 


tion in his ideas and energy to carry’ 


them into practice. 

“Do not be afraid to make a sugges- 
tion, whether you are a chief clerk. or 
an office boy, and do not become dis- 
couraged if you do -not put your first 
suggestion over. Give the subject 
further thought,.improve, upon it, if 
possible, and resubmit. 

‘In an office it was noticed that many 
telegrams were being sent carrying 
about the same wording... A-skeleton 
form was made for use to save dicta- 
tion, “As result work was réduced one~ 
third, 

SA’ chief clerk noticed “he. was not 
getting: maximum efficiency “from dic- 
tating equipment ‘because clerks dic- 
tated to; stenographers whenever pos- 
sible, knowing that shorthand notes 
were given preference in typing, He 
reversed :the order and-instructed “the 
head typist ‘not:to type shorthand dic- 
tation taken. from clerks until:machine 


records shad been “transcribed! “Ma-= 
chines are ‘now. buzzing: all“day-long. 


and: :the <work..of “the, .stenographic 


“bureau has-been greatly reduced. 


A clerk using bound. books :had .dif- 
making them ‘stay .open at. 
a certain place..-He.made a. device: of 
thin. sheet.i iron awhich ‘fitted over-edges 

f ack-covers. when “book 


ing office effectiveness.’ 


yc, G MALLOY, Special Accountant 


between certain stations. He made 
tables showing mileage between sta- 


. tions,. which .greatly expedited tne 


work, 

When an idea occurs to you whicli 
you think might prove helpful make 
a note of it and place it m your cor- 
respondence basket or in your pocket 
and review it often. This wilt keep it 
in mind. You may eventually find a 
way to use it. Do not make a sugges- 
tion until you have given it careful 
thought and analysis. 
changes in an office are like moves in 

a game of chess. You must take into 
consideration not only your particular 
job, but also the effect the change will 
have on many others. 

iow is the work in your office or- 
ganized? Is ‘it-so arranged that there 
is a continuous flow of work from desk 
to desk and from department to de- 
partment, and is it handled in the 
most direct route? There must be 
some possibility of improvement here. 
Cannot this desk or that desk be 
changed or clerks shifted from one 
desk to another to make the work 
flow more evenly? 

“Has your work been standardized so 
that you know how much you are 
really accomplishing? lf it is prac- 
tical for you to do this, make a stan- 
dard for yourself or for those under 
your supervision and see if you cannot 
raise it. You will take pleasure in 
doing it, because it:puts a little more 
competition into the work, and when 
you are racing against something, time 
flies and the hands of the clock will be 
around. to quitting time before you 
mene it. 

r. Charles M. Schwab often tells 
bes a trip he took through a foundry 
of the -Bethichem Steel Company. 
Upon inquiring as to the number of 
daily heatings he was told the record 
was ‘eight.. Without a.word he drew a 
large figure eight in chalk upon the 
wall, The following day the employecs 
erased the figure eight and replaced 
it with a nine. The figure was raised 
until the previous record was nearly 
doubled. If you cannot adopt-a stan- 
dard make-a resolution. Work against 


“time, against ‘inaccuracy; against a 


record, against. anything except the 
boss. ‘Remember -that -a day is long 
only.-to.the man who js “soldiering.” 
Is your work centralized? Are you 
or those under your supervision doing 
a Aittle of this: orthat kind of work 
which could be done-by some one else 
in the office who is. more expert in that 
line?:..Do’ -you .spend ‘half. an hour 


typing .a letter avhich va stenographer . 


your. office could-type in -half the 
¢, or make ‘calculations either men- 
tally-or-on-a ‘machine ;when‘a-trained 
operator..cauld -do.‘the-wvork for you? 


Remember,’ 


W 


Why not let the expert do it? Of 


-course.it is true that if you do it your- 


self it will be done the way ‘youwant 
it done, but you are not the only -per- 


‘son in the world «who ‘has brains. 


Yeach. the machine operator your 
work... These ‘operators aré - anxious 
to learn and periorm rapidly very voni- 
plicated work after a little instruction. 

siow.about-care of office equipment? 
Do you take care or your type. rters 
and adding machines and c.cau and oi! 
them properly. Remember that these 
are the tools: you--work with. xou 
have no respect for the journeyman 
carpenter who goes around with a 
rusty saw and a dull plane, Some will 
say it does more harm than good to 
oil office machines. and: that machines 
run along. very nicely without oil. 
Sure, you can gum up - machines by 
squirting oil into them daily without 
cleaning them before you do it, and 
they will operate for three or. four 
years without any oil at all, But then, 
what an old rattletrap you will have 
and how lond will be your demands 
for a new machine! You will not get 
a new machine, either, under these 
conditions, as arrangements are being 
made to give second-hand machines to 
those clerks who do not care for them. 
Chief clerks in large offices are asked 
to co-operate in this respect. Lf you 
do not know how to care for a ma- 
chine, ask your boss for instructions 
on this subject issued by the auditor. 

How about your desk equipment? 
Have you a good knife to sharpen 
lead pencils or do you borrow one 
from your neighbor? Do you have a 
penwiper, or do you let the old ink 
gather on your pen and corrode it and 
waste a lot of time trying to get it to 
write properly? Do you clean or have 
your inkwells cleaned, or wait until 
they are full of “dope” before you dou 
it? If you do not have the equipment 
you need put in a requisition for it, and 
if you do not get what you want w hy 
not spend a dollar? The company has 
probably allowed you many hours or 
days off without docking your pay and 
did not complain about it. Why not 
reciprocate? 

Do you clean your desk before you 
go home at night and get everything 
possible off the top of it, or do you 
leave the books and correspondence 
accumulate and when you leave throw 
a few paperweights or books here and 
there to hold it down until the next 
morning? Why not give.the janitor 
a chance to get rid.of the dust? 

The editor of The Bulletin will pub- 
lish suggestions of a general nature 
which will promote efficiency, or brief 
descriptions of ideas or suggestions 
which have proven helpful. Never 
mind the language. He will attend to 
that. What we want are ideas, 

One of .our noted men said: “The 
way to do a thing is to do it.” Granted 
that it may take a little of your time 
and brain power .and also that you 
are a busy man. Let's get in and make 
an.improvement, and when it has been 
made write to the editor of The Bul- 
letin about it and let ‘him pass the good 
word around. 
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MOVE RUBBISH IN STEEL GON- 
DOLAS FOR SAFETY. 


One would naturally think that some 
highly dangerous explosive or inflam- 
mable article would be responsible for 
a fire which resulted recently in a 
property loss of about $1,156,000, orig- 
inating in a box car which contained 
rubbish removed from other box cars 
hy warehouse employees, says a_re- 
port by the Bureau of Explosives. The 
rubbish was consigned to a dump. The 
fire resulted either from spontaneous 
combustion by some oily, wet, or 
damp materials among the rubbish, or 
from outside sparks.- A total of 118 
ears of merchandise and 19 empty cars 
were destroyed, and 26 cars of mer- 
chandise and one empty car were 
damaged, 

This Bureau has for many years con- 
tended that the loading of rubbish, 
sweepings, etc, in box cars is a dan- 
gerous practice. This fire not only 
confirms our contention, but goes to 
show how costly. it may be. Such 
sweepings and rubbish often contain 
material in damp ar oily condition, or 
a mixture of certain materiats which, 
under favorable conditions, results in 
spontaneous heating. Then again, ex- 
posed papers, excelsior, or other ma- 
terial among the rubbish, is readily 
ignited by sparks. Fires due to both 
causes are reported from time to time 
to us. We have therefore recom- 
mended that the best thing to do 
would be to burn this material in fur- 
naces near where it accumulates, and 
that not more than one day’s accu- 
mulation be permitted. In cases where 
rubbish, sweepings, ete. cannot be 
disposed of in furnaces provided for 
the purpose and located away from 
rolling equipment. the recommenda- 
tion has been made that in removing 
this material to the dumps, steel gon- 
dola cars should be utilized: While it 
is easier to handle rubbish in box cars, 
it is also more dangerous. The steel 
gondolas, supplemented by fireproofed 
and waterproofed tarpaulin covers to 
protect the rubbish from sparks and 
rain, will be safer. 


The conductor was walking through 
the coach when a nervous old lady 
tapped him on the arm. “Please, sir.” 
she asked, “do you think this car is 
safe? A little while ago I thought the 
wheels acted bumpy.” 

“The car is perfectly safe madam,” 
assured the conductor. “The little 


bump you felt was caused by the car 

passing over a frog.” ; 
“Oh, the poor little thing,” she -€x- 

claimed, 9 


“What.a shame! 


The High Cost of Experience 


{Copyrighe. 1920) 


} 
| 
\ 
By GEO. BRADSHAW : ‘ 


Nine litte raifroad men handling freight; | 


One stepped on a rusty 


Eight little railroad men surfacing track eleven; 

One didn’t hear the & and then there were seven. 
Seven little railroad men with a lot of cars to fix; 
One failed to post blue y and then there were six. 
Six little railroad men, all spry and live; 
One rode on engine yy and then there were five. 


Five little railroad men, all warned before; . i 
One went between moving oy, 5 then there were four. F | 


~— that left eight. 


Four little railroad men with geod-eyes to see; 
One didn’t wear his QO, and then there were three. 


‘Three little railroad men, on train overdue; 
One left a [= open and then there were-two. 


Two little railroad men on a switch run; ; 
One left a 7} foul and now there’s only one. 


“Said one little railroad man, left all alone; 

“Now, while my skin is whole and my. life’s my own, 
Vil take your Safety Dope, Doc,—T'll take it straight— 
Before I go the way of the other eight.” 


An Effective, Safety Poster Prepared ‘and_D ; by 
Geo. Bradshaw, “Supervisor of Safety, Pere: Marquette. 


istributed by 


NATIONAL-SAFETY NEWS." 


‘There isa “new “industrial “philoso- 


phy ‘abroad which breaks. with’this. 


idea: Nothing ‘is“s0 valuable“ econo: 


ically asthe man: To injure orto ‘kil’ 


him‘is 'to:destroy ‘the one essential el 
ment in-the scheme’ of world-wide civ. 


dustry. 
wasteful, 


“before Ninth AnnualS: 


AFTER IGNITING, 


2 stop end,so-as “to Jeave/only a 
small:opening in =the -top,.The: prim- 
ing: Composition‘is:placed:in 
ing. During ‘the Jearly..stage of -burn- 
ing, before ‘the “crimped head of ‘the 
tube. is’ burned: away,” and - before the 
it ods “entirely consumed, the 
very. dificult‘to-extinguish’as 
d*endholds: the:-burning 
composition in: the-tubes:." When “the 
crimped head ‘is. burned away, hard 
jolts frequently cause the burning “up- 
per layer of the composition in the 
tube to fall completely out of the fusee, 
leaving :the body of :the fusee entirely 
without fire. 

Fusees should not be thrown from a 
moving train, but should be dropped 
spike end down, at an angle of about 
45 degrees. . 

Fusees should be dropped about five 
seconds -after the priming is. ignited, 
as at this period they are most resist- 
‘ant to rough handling and to being 
extinguished. It will be found that 
lighted: fusees dropped in‘this manner 
from moving trains will almost inva- 
tiably continue burning until entirely 
consumed. The proper time of drop- 
ping the lighted fusee is the most im- 
portant point in avoiding. failures -in 
service. : 


A LIFE SAVED IS A LIFE 
SAVED. 


Tt makes no difference whether a 


_Arowning man is “pulled out of “the 


water just-in-time to..save :him or. 
“whether :.in..a less .spectacular way, 
‘through a system of. training and ed- 
lication,. he is :kept.from falling..under 


the wheels of .a ‘locomotive, or wheth- 


et. by. the’ ‘application. “of.. approved 
“safety ‘devices: he is kept ‘from “being 
ground’ up ‘in“the -gears-of a machine, 
“The “result :is. the same. It ‘is :a: life 
“saved.-“And dt 4s:because:hundreds :of 
big :-men—employed :in-industry—have 
responded: to the: call of. humanity. that 


“many. lives “have -already ‘been ‘saved 


For every .réduction “that “has-been 


“made‘in'an accident ‘record:on ‘any rail- 


‘oad ‘or in-any- industrial ‘plant “means 


“that dives ‘have been saved, just'as‘true 
“28s if they avere ‘snatched from a-watery. 
/Sgrave‘a‘fewseconds ‘before ‘life would 


have“become:extinct.“Mareus A:Dow, 
afety-Cotigress. 


DROP. FUSEE, FIVE “SECONDS < 


this-open-", 
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~ PROTECT THIS MAN 


HEAD 48 
FACE 36 
YE 79 
NOSE 4 
Lips 5 
FREETHI OD 
THUMB 25 
ARM 285 
CHEST 9 
TOMACH 8 
FINGERS__-_-109 
HAND d 51 
WRIST. 18 
LEG KNEE __. 50 
ANKLE 30 
FOOT. 52 
TOES 44 


The accompanying diagram shows the number of all injuries to employees 
occurring to various portions of the body during the month of September, a 
total of 703. As compared with the month of August, reductions of 29 injuries 
to feet, 21 injuries to fingers, 10 injuries to wrist, 9 injuries to shoulder, 8 injuries 
to back, 8 injuries to ankle and 7 injuries to thumb are shown, and also slight 
reductions in injuries to ear, side, elbow, arm and toes, with no injuries recorded 
to teeth, against two for August. Increases are shown in injuries to the head, 
face, ribs,.stomach, hip, hand, leg and knee, the largest increase being to the 
latter, 30 in September compared with 18 in August. 

Eye injuries in September were the same as in August, as were also injuries 
to the nose, lips, neck and chest. 

As a total a reduction of 69 injuries is shown, which is encouraging, but 
many of these accidents could have been avoided, and with close application to 
safety tules, taking advantage of the safeguards furnished and exercise of care- 
fulness it is hoped that subsequent reports will show injuries to many other 
portions of the body in the same class as injuries to teeth are shown for the 


“month of September. 


SAFETY COMMITTEE RECORD. 


Nine Safety Committee meetings were held during the month of October, 
attended by. 224 committéemen and visitors; 774 safety suggestions were dis- 
cussed, 9 tafks.on accident: prevention made by committeemen and reports 
received to. the ‘effect that 2340 employees were talked to individually on safety 
matters. Details .are shown in.the following statement: 


Attendance Suggestions | Talk by 
36 Byes A. McLaughlin 
20 26 E.R. Anthony 
20 18 G.E. Flint 
20 BL G.H. Lohman 
8 53 C.F, Neff 
Bey 28 Peter M. Paulaen 
“22 Conat Divtoon ? HS aredaiee 
Oct, 29 - Western Division 4 ow See 


upervisor-of Safety J. B.:Monahan ‘talked. before the Coast Division and 


Sacramento Shops:and Stores Safety Committees. 
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Coast Division Safety Committee in Session 


The accompanying picture shows 
the Coast Division Safety Committee 
in session at San Francisco recently, 
and the Safety banner awarded for 
doing most in furtherance of Safety 
Work of the Divisions on the South- 
ern District for the period October 1, 


1918, to February 29, 1920. Safety 
committeemen.and employee visitors 
shown in the picture are as follows: 
T. Ahern, superintendent; E. R. 
Anthony, assistant superintendent; 
©. C. Anderson, water service fore- 
man; J. Arnold, secretary Safety Com- 
mittee; C. R. Burroughs, master me- 
chanic; A. T. Brennan, roundhouse 
foreman; W. H. Brennan, trainmas- 
ter; H. H. Bunds, agent; J. W. Cof- 
fey, engineer; E. A. Close, ticket col- 
lector; W. A. Douglas, station mas- 
ter; J. C. Dolan, roundhouse foreman; 
A. M. Fisk, fireman; W. G. Fifield, 
engineer; E. J, Fisher, machinist; T. 
J. Foley, trainmaster; A. Forster, 
signal supervisor; E. M. Fitzgerald, 
general yardmaster; R. J. Getchell, 
engineer; L. C. Gram, terminal train- 
master; W. J. Hardy, agent; L. A. 
Hamlin, fuel instructor; J. H. Hayes, 
clerk; W. W. Inscho, conductor; J. 
Jensen, roundhouse foreman; F. C. 
Kramp, division storekeeper; M. E. 
Keeney, general yardmaster; W. F. 
Lang, general foreman; H. L, Moore, 
road foreman of engines; E. C. Mor- 
rison, division engineer; J. B. Mon- 
ahan, supervisor. of safety; J. Mec- 
Enerney, conductor; J. McCullough, 
apprentice instructor; P. N. Nelson, 
B. & B. supervisor; R. E. Owen, 
brakeman; C, Ray, fireman; J. G. Sel- 
den, general yardmaster; W. A. West- 
ington, agent; C. N. Wheeler, yard- 
man} is Welt, conductor; E. 
Waldvogel,’ gang foreman, - : 
The good work being ‘done by this 
Safety ‘Committee is reflected in the 
reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commigsion... of . “casualties ‘to -em- 
ployees during the.first nine months 


Greetings to New Employees: 


result from accidents. 


with you. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


(PACIFIC SYSTEM) 
AVOID ACCIDENTS, 


carelessness, recklessness, or thoughtlessness, ee, 
Keep your mind on your work, It is when the mind is dis- 
tracted that accidents occur. Doing one thing and thinking at 
the same time of another is a prolific source of accident. 
Observe rules and instructions concerning use of proper 
tools, wearing goggles when doing certain kinds of work, plac- 
ing tools where they will not fall and cause injury—in short, 
do your work in a safe manner and thus safeguard yourself and 
fellow employees from the pain and suffering that usually 


By following safe practices you not only teach others to be 
safe but you make employment safe for every one working 


An ounce of prevention is worth a ton of cure. 


Keep in mind that most accidents occur as the result of 
H 
| 
i 
| 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL SHOPS, | 
| 


Safety Committee. 


i ” caution: id acci vith 2: view-of 
‘The aboye “Greetings to Néw_ Employees” cautioning them to avoid accidents, -wit 
acquainting new men with the Safety principles followed on the Southern Pacific, ‘has ‘been gotten 
out by the Sacramento General Shops Safety Committee for distribution to all new employees. 


of the past five years, casualties re- 
ported being: as follows: 

1916, 315; 1917, 290; 1918, 278; 1919, 
254; 1920, 216; : 

The first nine months-of 1920 shows 
a decrease’ of 14.9 per cent compared 
with 1919, 22.3 per cent compared with 
1918, 25.5 per cent compared with 
1917, and.31.4 per-cént ‘compared with 
16. ae 


RELIABLE ‘LITERATURE FO 
PROSPECTIVE SETTLERS.” 


Mr. George Moses,.a veteran Syrian 
employee -of : the Southern -: Pacific 
Company-at San Francisco,--has -n- 


dertaken to interest many.--of . his 
countrymen in’“New. York ‘and ‘-else- 
where ‘inthe attractions which” Cali- 
“fornia “offers to settlers. fier 
It is :possible “that -employées “who 
have.relatives and friends inthe vold 
countries..may.: desire .reliable ‘Jlitera- 


ture on. the’samesubject:so-that they | 


-may- write -intelligently, to. prospective 
-settlers;“-translating ..in::their, sown 
tongue «such “information as ‘seems 
best. The: general -passenger: depart~ 
ment ‘will:be-giad to furnish copies -of 
“California ‘forthe Settler”to all who 
will ‘sendsto :Chas::S7- 


eit ater stats Sh Bent Bt iin 


ée; San Fran-::% 
“cisco, their: name-and:address:2- 2: 


-hot ‘boxes. 
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‘Distinguished Service Order: 
Ts Your Name Here? 
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: “PORTLAND: Se 

2 ¥i-8;Howell:J.-E, Trainos, :D..Warnock ‘and. 
JecHe Westcott, » Engineers; °-O.:: W.-.Chambers, 
Conductor; DiC. Shaw, °C. Tyler, -C.'5, 
Rice:and:- RAH. Ball, ‘Firemen; Bi Scherf,-B. H. 
Moxieycand E201, 
prompt’ action in © rerailing :. engines, following’ 
derailment, due to -tree falling‘ on‘track, there- 
by saving the°use ‘of :reli¢f ‘outfit and: releasing 
equipments) 070 soy 

~ Sidney ‘A. -Hickox::and “JV. Davis, “Section 

Foremen+-For ‘notifying. train crews that brake 
beams were “dragging from “cars, 
_ Thos. Blower, Engineer, Yaquina—For inter- 
est and. good :work displayed. in -repaiting right 
main ‘binderbolt, which: had broken -off. flush 
with “the : head,':so that “engine -could: continue 
without -delay. - 20° 0°: 

AL. Mir Sayre; Engineer; Brooklyn—For ‘int 
genuity displayed «in -repairing ‘engine :- where 
flange “was broken off of go-ahead eccentric 
sttap, ‘removing ‘the back-half of this strap and 
turning it over, making it ‘possible for ‘train to 
proceed «with but - little delay... It! is-a pleastire 
to extend commendation -to-an ‘emiployee = for 


-such good judgment as ‘this. 


J. Wee Mc¥adgen,:: Engineér—For “his very. 
active “interest “and : good “judgment” exhibited 
when. collar came ‘off ‘steam “pipe to ‘air pump 
connection ‘to governor, :in repairing this break- 
age and thereby saving a lot of time and avoid- 
ing necessity of giving up his train. 

W. S, DeWitt, Engineer, Grants Pass—For 
assisting brakeman in making repairs to carrier 
iron ‘on car which helped reduce delay and 
possibly avoided setting out car, 

Ww. Burt, Engineer, Roseburg—For re- 
lieving flagman on passenger ‘train’ which was 
being delayed account flagging the block. As- 
sistance in this case reduced delay to this train, 

., T, Bratton, Conductor, Wolf Creek— 
While deadheading on passenger train. noticed 
brake beam down on car in passing train which 
was pulling through siding and notified con- 
ductor of that train. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION. 


M. H. O'Connell, Agent, Banning—For dis- 
covering brake beam down on car in passing 
train, taking necessary action to stop train and 
have same repaired, 

C. G. Ham, Bill Clerk, Colton—For detecting 
irregularity in- billing covering carload ship- 
ment, 

A.W, Sigelkoff, Brakeman—For discovering 
roof. partly blown off car in train, taking neces- 
sary action to stop train and ‘have car set out. 

Joe Supple, Section Foreman, Brawley—For 
necessary .assistance rendered in conrfection 
with -extinguishing fire and- ‘preventing same 
from spreading to other company property and 
property of private concerns, 


STOCKTON DIVISION. 

Jokn’-Perry.Lehew, Brakeman—For ‘interest 
displayed in assisting in firing engine 10 ter- 
minalvafter freman had-tied up on 16-hour law, 
thereby avoiding unnecessary delay to train. 

Robert “Thomas . Collins,” Agent, and_ Nick 
Karas, “Section Foreman—For -quick -action in 
stopping “passenger train..when. brake rigging 


was discovered dragging. 


‘Martin ‘Ayala, Section Foretan—For energy 
and -interest displayed in flagging train account 
hot -box.As ‘train was passing he discovered two’ 

‘Upon signals which were promptly 
acted ‘upon, ‘the train: crew ‘were. given an ‘op: 


-:portunity to. give ‘these “cars ‘attention, thereby 
“osavingwhat “would ‘ probably “have “been -an “ex- 


cessive’ ‘delay in -rebrassing cars when train 


“crew: discovered. the. irregularity... The “Rules 
“provide: for men -occupying -these -positions.to 
cogive passing trains their attention. However, 
“this. commendation’ is. given ‘to encourage ‘this 
‘praetice ‘and to. show. the appreciation -of “the 


management..in. assisting to-reduce, delay and 
possible derailment." : ; 


This’-engineer.:rendéred “very ‘valuable: service: 


Imhoff,’:Brakemen—For. 


sbe “made, 
E.oL. 


“Joseph: Ernest : Wamsley, Engineer—Fot val.’ 
‘aable assistance. rendered ‘in -repairing -engine. 


“when'-a doose ‘piston “rod ‘developed in ‘the en 


‘gine, which in ‘turn “broke -back’ end of. main 
tod key bolt,:rod developing 2.bad pound... The 


Jpengineer made temporary repairs ‘and brought 


‘train “to ‘terminal «which “reduced - the -delay “to 


the train materially and saved .corisiderable time © 


to the cars in the train. é . 

Fred J.:Hoyt, Fireman, “Tracy—~For -excellent 
work performed -in-making repairs ‘to. bad leak 
underwater jacket-in cab.of engine, 


Harry: L,“Honnold, Signal Foreman, “Lodi— , 


For -meritorious service, rendered in’ making 
repairs to a frog, : : 


WESTERN ‘DIVISION. 

Av M. Lowell, Engineer, ‘and’ J."K.' Gre 
Fireman, running between’ Altaniont and 
For -discovering cut -bond wires, and splicing 
them together, : thereby.:clearing: block signals 
and. facilitating the movement ‘of trains. The 


tact that it was dark made this:condition much 


more difficult to-observe, and the prompt -steps 
which they took to connect.them- indicates “co- 
operation that “is very: gratifying. ° 

A. Bardenotis, Section ‘Foreman, * Calistoga—- 


_ For discovering defective equipment in train, 


and :repairing the .defects.”. Close observance’ 
of passing equipment isa very creditable prac- 
tice, asin this instance it undoubtedly averted 
an accident, 

Henry Jones, Conductor, Oakland—For .as- 
sistance rendered injured’ pedestrian, -accom- 
panying him to hospital and also gathering 
sufficient data to make report of the accidenc. 
‘The fact that he was off duty at the time and 
volunteered his services in this emergency ex- 
emplifies his loyalty. 

H. J. Davis, RBrakeman, Oakland (First and 
Broadway)—For discovering broken .rail and 
making prompt report of the defect. This no 
doubt averted an accident, and such commend- 
able work will not pass unrecognized. 

N. E. Smith, Engineer, and H. 0. Myers, 
Fireman, running between Berkeley and Tracy 
—For commendable handling of engine in 
bringing passenger train into terminal on time 
after a crack had developed in knuckle of 
hoilet ‘head, filling the fireman’s side of cab 
with steam ‘and water. This was a very cred- 
itable piece of work. 

‘T. J, Turner, Car Inspector, West Oakland— 
For discovering coal fire in one of the bins in 
West Oakland Yard, and prompt action taken 
to have :the fire extinguished. It’ is quite 
probable if the fire had been permitted to gain 
any kind of headway it-would have proven a 
disastrous one, and the promptness with which 
he handled the situation is very commendable. 

C. D. Morehouse, Car.Inspector, Bay Point— 
For assisting engine crew in making repairs to 
engine thereby minimizing delay to train. As 
this work was not in line with his duties, it 
indicated a spirit of co-operation which is very 
beneficial to’ the service. 

R. C. Lingenfelter, Car Inspector, West Oak- 
land—For discovering broken rail in front of 
freight train and promptly reporting the con- 
dition, The observance of track for such de- 
fects is a very commendable practice. 

B. M. Watson, Car Repairer, Niles—For dis- 
covering ‘the absence of seal.on-a car of mer- 


-chandise while making repairs, and .promptly 


notifying agent of the fact so the lading could 


“be protected. The interest :displayed in this 


case undoubtedly prevented theft of -articles 
from the car, and is very ‘much appreciated. 


SHASTA . DIVISION. 


L. Ro Westlake, Signal Maintainer, Delta— - 


For discovering broken rail and ‘promptness in 
notifying .section foreman -that repairs could 


“Lindgren; ‘Fireman, “Hilt~For ‘discov- 
‘eting ‘car on fire-in -passing train, immediately 


giving stop signal and securing fire extinguisher 
“and: extinguishing : fire’ “But -for .the -close ‘ob- 
iservance of :this - passing ‘train ‘and -the -prompt 


action in stopping ‘train ‘and “extinguishing :fire 


this ‘might -have ‘resulted in -serious ‘loss “and 
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damage. Such display of interest in. company 


“ -property.is appreciated, 


W. M. Brown, Brakenian, Gerber—For dis 
covering a broken truck frame under car while 
passing extra west at Gerber. 
oC. W,Farnum,’ Composite Mechanic, -Horn- 
brook—For unusually. close ‘inspection .of loco. 


/ motive, resulting .in.his discovering -broken 


main. rod . strap being. cracked ‘ badly, "which 
:would no “doubt ‘have-given way after engine 
had gone.a short distance resulting ‘in an ace!- 
dent and tying ‘engine up ‘for ‘repairs. 


“SALT LAKE DIVISION. 


J. J. Floyd,"Engineer,’E, ‘Mi.Lee, Condactor, 
Ro He Zunke wand “HL: C." Clark, -Brakemen, 
Montetlo—For very desirable interest displayed 
in assisting-in the rerailing of an ‘engine in as- 
“other train, ue 
__C.P. Devine, “Engineer, ‘Sparks—-For. assist- 
‘ing-another engineer’ in disconnecting: his en- 
Bing This is good work ‘and -highly appreci- 
ated. : 


J. A. O'Laughtin, - Condicto: 


Sparks—For 


desirable interest taken in notifying conductor 


“in passing train.of brake beam down. 

John Pagnetti, Section. Foreman, Heppo—For 
stopping a train’ which had'a hot-box, enabling 
crew.to give same ‘attention. 

“J. Be: Gimlin,. Conductor; Wm, “McBratuey 
and ‘B."Pace, ‘Brakemen; F. W. Klock, “Agent, 
Kelton—For | meritorious service srendered an 


engineer in assisting him to make repairs. 


T, Yaga, Section Foreman, Kelton—For ‘mer- 
itorioug service rendered an engineer in assist- 
ing him to make repairs. 

‘R.:Linton, Conductor, and W. H. Crawford, 
Brakeman; Montello—For displaying desirable 
interest’ in assisting crew with whom they were 


deadheading to rerail cars. 


‘SACRAMENTO DIVISION 
~-G. L. Reese, Plumber; Joe Theyer, Engine 
Watchman; Edward Henry and Henry Sauer, 
Warchousemen—-For, meritorious service ren: 
dered in assisting to protect company property 
from fire, 

J. W. Garner, Engineer, and G. S. Cartmill, 
Fireman—For meritorious service and inge- 
nuity displayed in making emergency repairs on 
engine, thereby reducing delay to train, making 
it unnecessary the sending out of relic? engine, 

M. P. Stackpoole, Conductor; W. T. Gostlin, 
Engineer; C, M. Forrest, Fireman; C. L. Pel- 
ton, M. C. Cubben and P, Boteai, Brakemen— 
For meritorious action taken in stopping train 
and putting out fire burning on right of way. 
thereby preventing serious damage to field of 
grain and probable claim against the company 

G. W. Buechner, Brakeman—For discovering 
missing flange on car wheel in his train and 
taking prompt action to stop train, 

G, A. Farley, Brakeman—For discovery of 
cracked wheel under car of his train. “Dis- 
covery of this cracked wheel, under the con- 
ditions which existed, indicates close application 
to his work. 

E. Gilson, Brakeman, Roseville—For 

neritorious and voluntary service rendered 
while deadheading in assisting to chain up and 
set out car with drawbar pulled out. Action 
taken by brakemari on this occasion was greatly 
appreciated and materially reduced the delay 
to an important passenger train. 

C. L. Keilman, Brakeman, Roseville—For 
meritorious service rendered in discovering 
brake beam drageing under passing train, tak- 
ing prompt action to stop train and helping to 
make emergency repairs, 

W. L, Mason, Operator, Tunnel Six—-For 


‘discovery of brake beam dragging and taking 


prompt action to stop train and have brake 
beam repaired. 

- Mrs. Maric Mecum, Staff Operator, Donner 
—For discovering brake beam dragging under 
passing train and taking prompt action to stop 
same. 

E. T, Nickel, Telegrapher, Andover—For 
discovering wheel sliding under car in passing 
train and taking prompt action to stop train 
and release brake on this car. 

J. J, O'Brien, Section Foreman, Fair Oaks— 
For energetic and efficient work. performed by 
him in rerailing: car. 
€, -Taber,-Conductor, Sacramento—For good 
dgment and. quick work on his part in stop- 


-ping train at time his train struck an ice truck, 
W. J. Lynch, Car ‘Repairer, Chico—For mer. 
‘itorious ‘service ‘rendered in assisting to protect 
company property--from: fire. .The action imn- 
doubtedly. prevented considerable damage to 
company property and is greatly appreciated. 
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Music Hath Charms to Soothe the Tired Man 4 


THE BULLETIN 


The Sacramento Shop Hand entertaining employees during the noon hour. 


JUDGING THE COMPANY BY 
ITS EMPLOYEES. 

Speaking recently before the Mas- 
sachusetts Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Alfred P, Thom called attention to the 
well-known fact that patrons form 
their impression concerning a rail- 
road from the appearance and behav- 
jor of its employees. He said in part: 

“Naturally an individual forms his 
estimate of the motives and of the 
efficiency of a railroad corporation by 
what he sces, and what he sees is, for 
the most part, confined to his own 
point of contact or to his own business 
transactions with the company, and 
cannot, in the nature of things, em- 
prace the entire transportation prob- 
Jem or field of duty and responsibility 
which the management of the com- 
pany must consider. He sees the im- 
politeness and ‘inattention of an indi- 
vidual local employee, or he does not 
receive prompt payment of -a claim 
which he believes to be just, or he is 
not furnished.a car with the prompt- 
ness required by the exigencies of his 
business and believed by him. to be 
possible, or a fire is set by a passing 
engine, or there is delay in installing 
an industrial sidetrack, 

“Under the smart of. such’ occur- 
rences he cannot realize the number 
of men the management -must obtain 
and: train into.a proper conception of 
the rights-of the public; the limitation 
imposed . by inadequate : financial :ca- 
pacity to create an ideal situation; the 


demands-upon the carrier in other -di- - 
“welfare! 


rections, ‘and ‘the consequent :neces- 


i cadsssed a deesuaein eso ek 
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FUEL OIL AND THE MOVIES. 


The Southern Pacific Company this month joins the ranks 
of the motion picture producers, and will present for the con- 
sideration of its employees seven thousand ‘feet of film depict- 
ing graphically the Story of Oil. : 

It took five months to complete this picture, which in ‘seven 
reels presents, from production to consumption, the inside 
story of “Liquid Gold.” 

There is a message to be learned by all who-see this film: 


disaster. The picture shows what these measures are. 


by 1,000,000 barrels'a month. At the end-of this year approxi- 


oil for fuel. 


month, or-about 16 ‘per cent of-all oil produced ‘in: California, : 
and production is falling! Re ae re ee 
Salvation ‘lies in~ Conservation. “Watch for the -pictures 
they will be'shown at-all terminals and:at. cipal -points:on: 
our system. pas Peeenen a earner ae : 


The fuel oil industry faces a crisis; those who depend upon 'the * 
industry must take heroic measures if they would’stave off 


Consumption of fuel oil now exceeds production ‘by. 30,000: 
barrels.a day. Reserve stocks in‘California are being depleted’ 


mately ten million vehicles will be using by-products of, crude: 


The Southern:Pacific is now burning. 60,000,000 gallons per a 


na uel a ae Salat attains Gena aTis ch nel aslo al elo 


sity on it to balance ‘the demands for S 
the means ‘and facilities :at.its ‘disposal, 
s0-a8 to produce ‘the-best: general re- 


during the day: 
- attention “to. 


sult;‘and; “where “all ‘things :cannot ‘be: 
“perfect,'to promote in:the-highest pos- 
sible:-degree,“the «general ‘interest:and 
: oy ing 


.passed’ ‘fromthe ‘iron “tra 


Seat.) The work ‘in the tunnel 
was progressing rapidly, for we could 
hear ‘the’ gangs in-either heading 200 
feet: ‘apart: Engineer Phelps,» Fred. 
King and ‘myself were giving grades 
and.centers. As spring approached we 


got-our. stakes ready to cross-section © 


from. ‘the ‘tunnel ‘up ‘to “the -head of 
Cold:Stream ‘and down the other side 
(this-is "now known ‘as the horseshoe) 
to the Truckee ‘River. 

One-morning “at 1 o'clock in early 
May ‘the -two “headings were broken 
through. ‘The honor of .this event fell 
to Helmer :in ‘the ‘east end and Dow 
in -the-west. end.’ These two men were 
shift’ bosses, as were Deardoff and 
Dave “Dramer. . They worked iweive 
hours'straight, with no Saturday after- 
noons off and ten days’ vacation was 
unknown,-It was just plain work and 
push’“ahead -and: make every’ move 
count, Iwas sent-to the summit with 
a/message to My. Clement telling ‘him 
we had ‘broken’ through. He read the 
message, got on his white mule and 
started for our camp. He got there 
before ‘I did, although J took a fast 
freight team, 

I-did not ‘see “him‘on the road, but 
we will leave. that tothe white mule, 
for he could ‘go almost anywhere and 
hada way all his own in getting there, 
as he could pick his way up a moun- 


tain or .go down one as well as aman, 


and when it became too’ difficult to 
walk -he would slide. Anyway, Clem- 
ent.and the mule were there when I 
arrived, which was late in the day, and 
Mr. ‘Clement spént the night at our 
camp. I tied his muleship in the stable. 
Next -morning” Mr.“ Clement, “Mr. 
Phelps'and the “party went up to the 


_ tunnel, tried the centers from both ends 


and found ‘that it was just.two inches 
out, It was :a-wonderful ‘piece of en- 
gineering “at that time.So far as I 
know 1am ‘the only -one left of the 
civil-engineer corps at Camp 5. “Mr. 
Pheips and-Mr..King have long since 


Back ‘to Sacramento. ~~ 
nese ‘Jaid: out’ the. bents -for: 


InJu 


the! bridge .across:Donner :Creek; .aiso » 


the -big..culvert/at -the head -of -Cold 
Stream.-Toward:the latter part :of the 


“month yMré Montague ‘requested that 
“be ‘sent s 
"+0 the Aocomotive:department.".So ‘on: 
the 30th day..of June -T-rolled up -my. 


Sacramento ..for.-transfer 


Up AM Y€ars;.al 
hadJalways:be : ne, Patti 
his warms: around “me -heckissed “mie 


{TH the ‘road’ open again we | 
Yo were assured of ‘something to 


“the *shops*:and 
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Sacramento Shops Kept Pace With Demands 
; ‘Rapid development of Southern Pacific marked by loyalty of pioneer 
cen ean ployees who made good in early days 


By J..0. WILDER 


This.is the third and final install- 
ment of the interesting series writ- 
ten by Mr. J. O. Wilder, :veteran 
employee of the company. | Mr. 
Wilder recently retired after fifty- 
four years of continuous - service 
and his experiences have been read 
by Bulletin readers with a gréat 
deal of interest. During all ‘his 
length of service Mr, Wilder was 
only “on the carpet” twice. . His 
recollection of many of the pioneers 
and his description of the old shops 
at Sacramento form a valuable ad~ 
dition to the historical data of the 
Southern Pacific Company—The 
Editor, 


goodbye with the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. He said, “Johnny, be a 
good boy, for we will’ never meet 
again,” and his words have come true; 
and it-is a pleasure for me to write the 
name of ‘C, H. Davis, chief cook at 
Camp 5, and T still have my boyhood 
regard for this noble hearted-man. 

Seated on a fast freight wagon and 
all wishing me good luck I bid Camp 
5 my last goodbye. At the summit we 
stopped to change horses. I stepped 
in the civil engineer’s office to say 
goodbye to those who were in at the 
time. ‘On my way -down. to Cisco 
(which at this time was the terminal), 
where. passengers took the Pioneer 
Stage line for Virginia City and Gold 
Hill. and. other points in Nevada, 1 
noted the rapid progress the construc- 
tion gangs were making, one being 
within. a half mile-of the west end 
of Summit Valley, and it was plain 
to be seen that the iron horse would 
be there before the tunnel was com- 
pleted, 

T-arrived in Sacramento on July 3, 
1867: I-reported to Mr. Montague, up- 
stairs over 54 K Street,:where I had 


“reported to -him-one year before: He 


looked me over, told me to.go and get 
a hair cut, clean -myself up, get a new 
suit of clothes, then come back. J 
bought .my outfit from John’ Silver- 
crup’s store.on the ‘northwest. corner 
of Third-and K-Streets.. John Trau- 
back waited on me.and my complete 
outht cost $25. “I went back and.could 
see “by the -expression’on ‘Mr. “Mon- 
tagué’s face ‘that I looked -more. pre- 
senitable.: He took me ‘in*his buggy to 
introduced «-me-"-to 
Master: Mechanic “I.".H.'Graves,who 
told :me’-to “report ‘for work:-on: the 


““Sthias the shops ;wereclosed“on’ the 
; Ath. T owas:there:.on’ time (with omy 


overalls, and. was told ‘to -report “to 
JoL.Gerrish, foreman of the ‘machine 
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shop. He started me on-a tap machine, 
tapping nuts for bridge bolts. The 
shops at this time-were located at 
Sixth and E Streets, and seemed to 
me to be built on a levee. There were 
four pits forthe engines, and G. D, 
Welch was the foreman. The machine 
shop and pits were under one roof. 


Days in the Old Shops. 

The blacksmith shop, boiler shop, 
pattern shop, paint and car shops were 
in separate sheds, The foremen at 
this time were J. L. Gerrish, machine 
shop; Frank LaShell, blacksmith shop; 
Jim Hall, boiler shop; I. G. Shaw, 
patternmaker; Ben Welch, master car 
builder, with H. W. Seaman foreman. 
The paint shop foreman’s name I have 
forgotten. The work turned out in 
this small machine shop was enor- 
mous, for the truss rods for bridges 
were threaded and there were hun- 
dreds of them, 2 by 30 inches long; 
bridge plates, bridge bolts and freight 
car bolts. Each bolt had a nut put on, 
and there were thousands of them. 
We never had to wait on the supply 
department those days; also the car 
wheels were bored, the axles turned 
by Bill Hammond, who run two 
lathes. 

It was about this time the Western 
Division was being built. This meant 
more work for the shops, for frogs, 
switch targets and everything that 
goes with construction, so an annex 
was built over the slough, more ma- 
chines put in and started up. The 
engine which we called the “donkey” 
bucked at its load and Billy Moran, 
the engineer, would pat it on the back 
with a hundred and enough, but it 
was not equal to the load, so Foreman 
Gerrish cut out some of the machines 
until such time as a larger one could 
be installed. Inside of ten days we 
had one with more power. Jim Hall, 
the foreman-of the boiler shop, got 
the dimensions of the smokestack, had 
it made and ready to put up. One 
Saturday night they tore out the side 
of the shop, installed the new engine 
and every machine was moving Mon- 
day morning. The last time I saw the 
old “donkey” it was standing on the 
edge of the slough, a monument to 
those it had so cheerfully worked for. 
They, too, have passed out from the 
shop and were forgotten. So far as 
I know all the men and apprentice 
boys who-worked in the old shop only 
two remain‘in ‘the company’s employ, 
my time-honored friend H. G. Thiel 
and myself, and while I am speaking 
about the old apprentice boys I would 
like :to'say a word to the boys.of today. 

dn our. time: at 4-o’clock Saturday 


‘afternoon. we-were told to “wipe the 


machines.” After this was’ done we 
were handed'a broom and each one 
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had so much floor space to sweep, and 
you had te make a clean sweep or 


Gerrish would make -a sweep at you * 


with his boot. He was stern yet kind 
with us boys, and would show us any- 
thing we wished to know, There was 
no nonsense with him. It would not 
take long for him to tell you in lan- 
guage more forcible than eloquent 
that the shop was not a juvenile play- 
ground, and that you were there to 
learn. i often think of the advantages 
you boys of today have been given by 
the Company, which some of you look 
upon as a matter of course, I refer 
to the mechani schooling given to 
each one of you alike at the company’s 
expense. 

lt was not so with us boys. We 
went to the home of G. A. Stoddard 
(then a workman in the shops) in 
the ings. We furnished our own 
drawing tools and paid him one dollar 
per lesson. He was a splendid teacher 
and later became chief draughtsman 
for the Centrat Pacific Company. 
With the other work we also had the 
repairs on engines to keep up, for 
there were some good smashups in 
those days. One of our engines they 
never took time to go and look for, 
as | remember it was engine No. 129, 
but have forgotten her name, McKay 
and Aldus makers. The engine struck 
a rock at Cape Horn and the engineer 
and fireman saw it in time to jump. 
Over she went to find a resting place 
at the bottom of the American River, 
and ts there today so far as I know. 
} also remember the lightest engine, 
the William Penn. It was a hook 
motion and run by a large man by the 
name of Stockum. She could pull 
about five old-fashioned freight cars. 
‘The engineer was a very large man 
and took up the whole cab, and with- 
out his weight might have been good 
for one more car. 

The First “Overland Train.” 

“C. Pp, Huntington” was run by an 
engineer named Obe Hamlin. The 
Judah was an extra engine. The en- 
gine “Governor Stanford” was in 
charge of Engineer George Chapman. 
This was the heaviest switch engine 
they had at this time, and the heaviest 
were the ten-wheeled Mason engines, 
the “Corness,” the “Owhye” and the 
“Idaho.” This last named engine had 
the honor of pulling the first through 
overland train on what is now the 
Sacramento Division into Sacramento, 
with William Mills as engineer. This 
event I remember as if it happened 
yesterday, which was either July or 
‘August, 1869. The engine was gaily 
dressed with flags and bunting and 
the brasswork on the engine glittered 
like gold. On this train were the first 
Silver Palace sleeping cars to enter 
California. We were still in the old. 
shop when this event took place. 

The new shops were designed by 
S. S. Montague, and I, H, Graves with 
Joe Wilkinson, civil engineer, in 


charge of construction, The round- 
house was the first of thé new ‘build- 
ings. to be occupied. Then the car 
shop next. The machine shop was 
moved ‘to the new: shop in September, 
1869, ‘The boiler shop was the last to 
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move to its present location. I have 
been connected with the locomotive 


department for fifty-three ‘years,.and:. + 


have scen the engines grow from the 
William Penn to the M..C, class. There 
is one man inthe locomotive depart- 
ment, to whom I owe much; a better 
mechanic ‘never stepped into the shop. 
i refer to Pat Sheedy, present super- 
intendent of ‘motive power at Los. 
Angeles. 

This narrative would. be incomplete 
without mentioning the name of one 
young man--who, ‘like ‘myself, started 
alone. I refer to H, C. Venter, the 
general foreman of the shops. I have 
always looked upon-him as one of my 
boys and am proud to claim him as 
such. . 

And last but not least it may not 
be generally known to the apprentice 
boys of today that D. S. Watkins, 
superintendent of the shops, is a prod- 
uct of the Sacramento shops, in as 
much as he finished ‘his mechanical 
education in them, and there are none 
in the business to match this gentle- 
man, 

In closing, I will say to my-superiors 
that I have none but kind werds to 
offer one and ail. 


(The End) 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. T. L. Williamson, roadmaster 
of the Mina District, Salt Lake Divi- 
sion, has assumed the duties of train- 
master of the Mina subdivision with 
headquarters at Mina, Nev., according 
to an announcement by H. W. 
Wistner, assistant superintendent at 
Sparks. 

Mr. F. F. Smalt has been appointed 
chief train dispatcher for the Salt 
Lake Division with headquarters at 
Sparks, Nev. Mr. Small succeeds Mr. 
H. G. Valleau, who has been appointed 
assistant chief train dispatcher with 
headquarters at Sparks. He succeeds 
Mr. H.-F. McDonald, who has been 
assigned to other duties, according to 
an announcement by H. W. Wistner, 
assistant superintendent of the Sait 
Lake Division. 

Mr. B. D. Richart has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Salt Lake 
jon with headquarters at Carlin, 
according to an announcement 
by F,. C. Smith, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Salt “Lake Division at 
Ogden. 

Mr. D.'W. Dower ‘has been appoint- 
ed signal supervisor of the Los An- 
gefes Division with headquarters at 
Los Angeles. He succeeds “Mr. -C. A. 
Veale, who has been promoted ac- 
cording to an announcement ‘by G."W- 
Corrigan, division engineer. 

Mr. T..A. Allen chas been appointed 
roadniaster of ‘the Deming -District, 
Tucson -Division, with headquarters at 
Deming, .N. -M., vice “Mr: ..C.: Butler, 


who-has resigned. 'Mr..W..F, Sampson. 


has -been:appointed roadmaster of the 


Benson ‘District; Tucson Division, with - 


headquarters at Benson, ‘Ariz., to ‘suc- 
ceed Mr.’ Allen, ‘according ‘to ‘an’ an- 


INTERESTING VOLUME BY ROY. 


: W. KELLY, 

The Bulletin acknowledges receipt 
of an__interesting...volume entitled 
“Training “Industrial: Workers,” from 
the -Renald Press.Company ‘of New 
Nork.. The -author sis: RoyWillmarth 
Kelly, manager: of industrial relations 
for. ‘the Associated ‘Oil :Company of 
California .and director of the Harvard 
University bureau: of vocational ‘guid- 


ance. : 
Mr, Kelly dedicates ‘his book *to*his 
father and mother and “to-:other -fath- 
ers and mothers whose steadfast prac- 
tical faith in: education makes ‘prog- 
ress possible.” : 
In an introduction to: the volume 
, Ph..D., associate pro- 
ation and director of the 
pureau of vocational guidance, Har- 
vard University, notes that Mr. Kelly’s 
book is written to tell industrial man- 
agers ‘and educational directors about 
the lessons which both’ school people 


and manufacturers have ‘learned .in . 


shop and factory education, and to 
show how these lessons can -be .ap- 
plied to particular establishments. ‘He 
brings in review the successful -ac- 
complishments in -vocational educa- 
tion with the reasons for their success. 
He points out the need’ on..the one 
hand for quick training.in skill and on 
the other for the more fundamental 
education which shali give knowledge 
of the correct principles back of suc- 
cessful. business and for the develop- 
ment of responsibility. Whether the 
reader wishes to find out the theory 
back of successful plans or the actual 
way to begin he will find his answer. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS EASY 


To apologize. 

To begin over. 

To take advice. 

To admit error. 

To be unselfish. 

To be charitable. 

To face a sneer. 

To be considerate. 

To avoid mistakes. 

To endure success. 

To keep on trying. 

To recognize the silver lining. 

But it always pays. : 
—Baltimore Trolley Topics. 


nouncement by W. F. Turner, division | 


engineer. 5 


Mr. Williani Rau has been appoint- 


ed general yardmaster at Roseville, 
vice Mr. -J. Pfosi, whovhas*been as- 
signed ‘to’ other ‘duties, according to 


an-announcementof’F. J. Berry, train-: 


master of the:Sacramento ‘Division. 


Mr.-J. C.: Goodfellow has been “ap~ 


pointed ‘terminal ‘trainmaster with ‘ju- 
risdiction. over “the:Los’ Angeles. ter- 


“minal, vice-Mr."W:-H- Jones, who ‘has 


been appointed ‘trainmaster of the'Los 


Angeles Division.“ Mr. Jones: succeeds’ 


Mr. V.-S8Burnham;:who: hasbeen 


made ‘trainmaster“of the: Los “Angeles. 
Division with “headquarters “at. Indio,” 
Cal. according ‘to-an‘announcement:of 


© Bowles ‘and?C. F. 
endent: 


S ¢ “‘Donnatin,:as~ 
sistant superint : : 


pe 


i 


et case oSnSN secant eunuch nnn tmnt ri matinee 


LONG BEACH TO INVITE THE 
“WORLD JAN. 31-FEB.:5. 


Long Beach, -Cal.; which .only-a few 
“years ago ‘was a small ‘seaside resort, 
today isa thriving city. Without 
losing its charny for amusement seek- 
ers and Vacation folk, but rather while 
becoming ‘increasingly popular “with 
them, it has grown to be a center of 
industry, with a resident population of 
55,593, according to the 1920. United 
- States census. 

To signalize its ‘substantial achieve- 
ments, Long Beach will hold an in- 
dustrial exposition; January 31-Feb- 
ruary 5, 1921, Furthermore, a similar 
demonstration of its resources and ad- 
vantages wilt be. made an annual oc- 
currence: .It- is designed to focus 
attention upon the industries of Long 
Beach and the industrial opportunities 
which Long Beach offers. 

Situated at the eastern end of what 
has been officially called the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach, the city of Long 
Beach isan integral part of Southern 
California’s great harbor district. Its 
own port is linked by a Government 
constructed inside connecting channel 
with San Pedro: and Wilmington, 
which constitute the harbor district 
inside the municipal boundaries of Los 
Angeles, 

Grouped about its .waterfront and 
on its three railroad lines, the South- 
ern Pacific, Pacific Electric and Salt 
Lake, Long Beach has industries rep- 
resenting an investment of $16,462,500. 
There are 143 establishments, employ- 
ing 5576 persons, with an aggregate 
monthly payroll of $1,150,117. Among 
these industries ‘are a~ shipbuilding 
yard, woolen mills, cotton goods fac- 
tory,.broom factory, cordage factory 
and -fish canneries. A short distance 
outside the city is a beet sugar factory. 

Believing the industrial ‘exposition 
can be given ‘a position comparable to 
the place held by Pasadena’s Tourna- 
inent of Roses, the citizens of Long 
Beach, priding themselves on their 
-energy and civic loyalty, are devoting 
themselves enthusiastically to its pro- 

“motion, Their plans have’ been ap- 
proved by Mayor Lisenby and others 
‘of the ‘city administration, and the ex- 
position will be held under ‘the direct 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce. 

; The'hope and expectation are ‘that, as 


Californians -and- their visitors’ from , 


“the 'East’’go°' to’ “Pasadena on’ New 


Year's’ forthe ‘floral -pageant ‘that | 
‘ “typifies :the -benignacy of nature-in the 


“Golden State, so -will’ they “be-drawn 
“to Long Beach and-its“industrial- ex- 
position ‘to view ‘the ‘evidence ‘of man’s 
‘accomplishments “inthe ‘Southwest. 
/Allegorical.: posters “drawn by: ‘the 
Long Beach High‘ School aft:qlass will 
broadcast:to ‘advertise ‘the-ex- 


be'asked ’to:give'special' rates ‘for 
assengers to-and’ from ‘Long’ Beach 
ce during: the “exposition. 


and "all ‘transportation lines ~” 
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Cooperation 


ee) 


—From Success: Magazine. 


SUCCESS! 


CALIFORNIA CROP. ESTIMATES 


California’ production of fruits and 
nuts in 1920, as: compared with 
1919, estimated as follows by Crop 
Reporting Board, crop for each year 
being expressed in percentage of full 
erop: Apricots, 55 per cent in 1920 
against.95 in 1919; cherries, 87 against 
82; lemons, 85° against 77; plums, 75 
against 90; prunes, 73 against 105; 


colives, 68 against 62; figs, 94 against 


108; walnuts, 75 against 110.. Price in- 


“dex all crops in United’ States -No- 


vember 1 was 28 per-cent ‘less than a 
year ago but 4.6 per cent above aver- 
age of preceding five -years.—Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 


: ‘You don’t need to know the whole 
alphabet .of, Safety. The a, -b,‘c of it 
will save you if you follow it—Always 


Be Careful. . 


<The greatest secret of success in life 
“4s ‘to“be ready when “your opportunity 


comiés.— Disraeli. 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 
HERE LESS THAN IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES, 


The British Board of Trade Journal 
gives a compilation of freight rate 
increases in fourteen nations, the in- 
creases being computed on present 
rates as compared.to 1914. The. figure 
following the name of each country 
indicates the percentage of increase: 
Austria, 390; France, 140; Holland, 70 
to 140; Norway, 150; Sweden, 200; 
Switzerland, 180; United Kingdom, 
101 to 114%. As compared to these 
figures the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics states that the increase in 
freight rates in the United States be- 
tween 1914 and 1920 has been only 67 
percent. 


CHOOSING. 


Life is short—too short to get 
everything...Choose you must, and.as 
“you choose, choose only the best—in 
friends, in books, in recreation, in ev- 
erything.—Museologist. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


is “to provide employment and rural 
homes for soldiers, sailors, marines 
and. others who have served with the 
armed forces of the United States, and 
who have been honorably discharged.” 
These men will be given preference 
over civilian applicants. Many homes 
are being constructed in this territory, 
industrial locations laid out and this 
vicinity may be depended upon to pro- 
duce the same as other lands in the 
San Joaquin Valley when placed under 
irrigation. Livingston and Atwater 
are rapidly coming into fame with their 
peach orchards and sweet potato 
industry. At Merced we have connec- 
tion with the Yosemite Valley Rail- 
road to El Portal, which is the gate- 
way to the Yosemite Valley. Chow- 
chilla is the gateway to the entire 
north end of Madera County, and 
there, beyond the stately arch which 
marks the entrance to the town of 
Chowchilla, spreads out an empire of 
hundreds of prosperous ranches and 
with thousands of acres still awaiting 
the plow. Chowchilla was laid out 
eight years ago by the United States 
Farm Land Company, headed by Mr. 
QO. A. Robertson of St. Paul and of 
fate years Sacramento. The hundreds 
of farms tributary to this part of the 
county have been irrigated for many 
years by pumping plants, and now at 
the expiration of four dry years there 
is little fall to the water table, and it 
is this constant and stabilized supply 
of underground water that is one of 
the greatest assets of this county, 
Based on Government and Federal 
land bank records this region is said 
to be the safest area for pump irriga- 
tion in the whole San Joaquin Valley, 
and in line with the better develop- 
ment of irrigation that is so active in 
the valley there is now being developed 
a vast gravity irrigation system which 
contemplates the irrigation of several 
hundred thousand acres by a high 
irrigating dany in the San Joaquin 
River above Friant. The preliminary 
work of this great enterprise is now 
well under way with a district formed 
under the Wright act. When this is 
completed the great area from the 
foothills to our railroad system will 
then be transformed from grain fields 
to vineyards and orchards. Berenda is 
the junction point of the Berenda 
Branch extending to Raymond, and 
was formerly the entrance to the Yo- 
semite Valley via the Mariposa Big 
Trees. Madera is the county seat of 
Madera County, and the center of. the 
proposed Pine Flat irrigation district. 
Here are located the lumber mills of 
the Madera Sugar Pine Company. 
Sugar pine logs and lumber are floated 
from the timber lands of the Sierra 
Nevadas to Madera in a great V-shaped 
flume and converted into pine lumber 
and house material, which in turn is 
moved to all ‘parts..of the United 
States. Fresno vis the southern ‘ter~ 
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SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION 
NEXT. 


The January issue of The Bul- 
letin will feature the San Joaquin 
Division. The railroad problems 
of this important link in the great 
Pacific System will be presented 
as a part of the series which has 
proved so interesting to our 
readers. The San Joaquin Divi- 
sion combines valley and moun- 
tain transportation. Here we 
have the center of California’s 
rich oil fields; the rich valleys 
where fruit and other produce 
are cultivated and Nature’s bar- 
rier, the Tehachapi range, over 
which the Southern Pacific trains 
climb more than 4000 feet to join 
Northern and Southern Califor- 
nla. 


minal of the Stockton Division and is 
located in the center of the raisin in- 
dustry of the San Joaquin Valley. It 
is estimated that this year’s crop of 
raisins will net the growers approxi- 
mately $60,000,000. 


The Stockton-Brighton subdivision 
is the old original main line of the 
Central Pacific, constructed in 1869. 
Stockton is situated in the center of 
what is undoubtedly one of the -great- 
est farming districts in the world, with 
the delta lands on the north and the 
San Joaquin Valley stretching away 
to the south, and on account of this 
location Stockton was picked as the 
natural home for the manufacturing 
of tractors and agricultural imple 
ments. Stockton has eighty-four es- 
tablished industries engaged in -fifty- 
two distinct lines of manufacturing. 
Here we have the Holt Manufacturing 
Company’s plant, the home of the 
caterpillar, which was the machine 
from which the tanks used on.the.bat- 
tlefields of Europe were developed. 
The National Paper: Products Com- 
pany have recently erected a..million- 
dollar plant within the city limits of 
Stockton. Here is also the home of 
the Sperry Flour Mills, the largest of 
their kind in the West. The Southern 
Pacific Company has a. large ware- 
house on Stockton Channel which was 
constructed to take care vof.the -im- 
mense shipments of. beans, .potatoes 
and onions,. which -are. barged . into 
Stockton cach year’from the Delta 
country. and loaded into-cars for move- 
ment. At the present ‘time Stockton 
has a population of 42,000 and rapidly 
increasing: Lodi “is ‘a thriving city, 
located in the center of the ‘grape ‘in- 
dustry and i is the home of the “Flame 
Tokay.” 
for: miles. through ‘an -eyer-changing 


‘panorama of Jaden. orchards and ‘wine- 
-yards, flourishing “walnut-and “almond 


the” grape 


. the “away. of ‘increased © tvansportati ns | 
Itcis not ‘an idle “dream ‘to -say.that 


Around~Lodi-one -may. ride’ 


‘Primarily ‘the soil and drainage .con- 


ditions ‘in..the -valley ‘lend “themselves 


creadily.to economical maintenance, 
-but water, the great essential “in-agri- 
cultural: productivity, -isthe.:-greatest 
enemy of the track. “With the: opera= 
tion of five ‘great irrigating . ‘sy tems, 
covering practically the entire division, 
through ‘their “hundreds ‘of :miles “of 


-canals, bring water in‘contact with ‘the 


railroad throughout .its: length, which 
results in softening of the roadbed, ‘re- 
quiring great vigilance -and consider= 
able expense in maintaining uniform 
track conditions. There have. been 
many cases of serious damage due to 
carelessness on the part of the-farm- 
ers ‘in irrigating their lands.” ‘This 
problem, however, is being solved.by 
closer co-operation on the part*of:the 
irrigation districts vin -strengthening 
their banks and lining. their. canals 
with concrete, and. the farmers: by 
using care to avoid flooding the right 
of way through weakened ditches and 
carelessness. 

There are sixteen steel’ ‘bridges ‘ou 
the division, totaling ‘6505 feet, with 
trestle approaches totaling 4765 ‘feet, 
or a total of one and-a quarter -miles 
of .steel.. and. one. mile--of -timber-ap- 
proaches. The viaduct::over: the: San 
Joaquin River near Herndon, :a solid 
steel structure, .is 920 feet-in length 
and 61 feet above the level of the river. 
The viaduct over the Tuolumne ‘River 
at Waterford -is also a ‘solid .steel 
structure 830 feet in length ‘and 90 feet 
above the bed of the river. . 


Present Day Problem, 


The operating problem on the Stock 
ton Division -is to move ‘the tremend- 
ous crops which are grown in the San 
Joaquin Valley. -.As an -indication..of 
the way business has increased, ‘in 
November, 1910, the first month for 
which Form 1232 was..compiled :for 
the Stockton . Division, the :. total 
freight train-miles were 66,872 while ‘in 
September, 1920,” the last month for 
which figures were available, the total 
was 93,052.. ‘The gross ‘tons one mile 


-during the same ‘period increased from 


82,444,000 to. 160,219,000, | oF /nearly 
double, and the average tons per loco- 
motive from.1195 ‘to 1644. Owing ‘to 
irrigation this production ‘has increas- 
ed with | ‘such rapidity as ito tax 
the “division .to 


constantly | going . cunder irrigation: it 
“would ‘mot require’a.prophet ‘to say 
what. the future.will demand ‘of ‘us-in 


within =the -next / “decade: ‘this ‘tonnage 
will Shave ‘doubled again. "Therefore 


the future. ‘of he piece a dtokees z 


groves ‘and blossoming alfalfa fields. :."4¢ 
Here ‘are located many packing’sheds, °’"h 


Grom which“ thousands’ of ‘carloads ‘of 
‘east, ‘annually,’ 


grapes. re. shipped’ 
Acampo is also an important center of 


Fi vat Galt is 
‘located “one” Of the Utah: Condens d | 


its. utmost for. the 
_past ‘three years, and with: -moré-land 


{asters imal eum evbeAacOUto Fineness intnntacaneeasnynaesnenncenyens 


The Association of Railway Execu- 


ctives has “made. an -earnest appeal ‘to 


the carriers :of-the United States, and 
to: the ‘public, to:relieve-the shortage 
in ‘transportation facilities by ‘a .deter- 
mauned effort: 

“To get an average service-of 30 
ies ‘a day out of-every freight car in 
the country. 


2.:To raise’ the -average. load in 


each. freight car to:at- least 30 tons. 
3. To reduce. the number of cars 


din repair.tracks to:4-per cent of the 


total-“number owned, by speeding up 
shop operations, 

VAIL of :these requests are ‘addressed 
tothe carriers and. their -employecs, 
but the first,two-are addressed ‘to the 
public‘also, which is vitally interested. 

To emphasize the importancé of 
these “efforts it is asserted that the 
increase-in miles per car per day from 
23:1-in 1919 to the-mark set for 1920 
would be equivalent to adding 566,000. 
cars to. ‘existing freight .equipment, 
and the increase of -average tons ‘per 
car. from 27.8 in 1919 to mark set for 
1920 would-be equivalent to adding 
184,000 :cars to existing equipment. 
The effect of both would 'add-about 
30 per cent to the freight equipment 
of the ‘country, “or 750,000 cars. 

In’ response to similar requests 
made in’ 1917 ‘by ‘the Railroad War 
Board,’ which was charged with the 
unified operation of the railroads ‘of 
the “United ‘States immediately after 
the declaration of war with Germany, 
the public co-operated so heartily and 
efficiently ‘with the ‘carriers in inten- 
sive use’ of facilities ‘as ‘to’ raise “the 
efficiency ‘of’ operation “in ‘the’ shoft 
period. of eight months to a point 
never before ‘equaled. and but ‘slightly 
exceeded during Federal control with 
the’aid of:unlimited- authority of -the 
‘Govérnment.... The ton :mileage, -av- 
erage: tons :per.car and-average -miles 
per-car-per- day for the year 1017 (the 
last-under:; private: control), and.1919 
(the®last under: Government control), 
atid ::the aims vof :1920, are: j 


‘Almaof : : 
: 1920-1919 © 1017 
Ponmile freight 1... 904,801 30,600 427,241.994,000 
Tonsfreight percar.20,0 
Mlepearperday 90.0.0 34 7 BER 


{Authority-Form oO Se s. of U.S) R.A) 


‘The public may well’ ask ‘why: two 
years: after: the’ signing ‘of ‘the “armis- 


Sutice" it shouldbe “asked to’ repeat its: 
“efforts ‘to get’ more ‘service out ‘of the 
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Rai Economy Vital to Public 


: so common as at present. 


ony J KRUTTSCHNITT, 
Chairman Executive Committee, Southern Pacific Company 


chues were sineu ficient to: meet x5" 


penses, fixed charges and a reasonable 
capital return. was “by appeal to the 
Interstate Commercé-Commission ‘for 
increased rates under the general rule 
established «by “the courts ‘that ‘they 
are entitled’ to a -fair return on :the 
amounts ‘that .their shareholders had 
invested in-property devoted to public 
use. Under this -policy appeals made 
to the Commission from time to time 
have . failed “to bring adequate -relief, 
for the . reason, - among others, that 
the value.of the “property devoted to 
public use is always-bitterly contested. 
All of this has beén changed by the 
Transportation Act, 1920. The Com- 
mission is -directed by Congress to 
place its valuation .on the property 
devoted to public use, and is further 
directed for. two years after “the pas- 
sage..of the Act to fix rates so as to 
produce revenues for the -carriers -of 
5% to 6 per cent.on:such vale; there- 
after the rate of return-is left to the 
judgment ‘of the Commission, 

Thus it will be: seen:that the -public 
is now -vitally and directly. interested 
in the most economical operation of 
the carriers consistent with. safety and 
good service and :in’ conserving cap- 
ital expenditures, because tnder. the 
Act it is required, through, adequate 
rates, to provide operating expenses 
and interest on capital expenditures. 
i, therefore, by co-operating with the 
carriers the ‘capital expenditure for 
three-quarters of a million cars and 
related facilities can be deferred by 
using existing facilities more inten- 
sively, the public ‘will-avoid the pay- 
ment of interest and the cost of own- 
ing and operating. this very great 
number of additional freight cars. 

At -present prices it. would cost 
$2,500,000,000 to build 750,000 freight 
ears. It ‘would require 6000 miles of 
track to furnish standing room for 
them... Interest at 6-per.cent and de- 
preciation ‘at 4 per cent on the cost 
would amount to’ $250,000,000 an- 
nually. The average cost of main- 


» taining “a ‘freight caris $227 per an- 


num, -or -$170,000,000 for “750,000 cars. 
The cost:of 6000 miles of syard tracks 
is :$200,000,000,. on. which ‘the “interest 
and cost of repairs is $20,000,000 an- 
nually;.:a‘ total. from ‘these various 
causes of $440,000,000 per annum, or 
$1,220,000 per day, all’ of which must 
come ‘out :of ‘the revenues of the car- 
tiers, which the’ Transportation Act 
saysare:to ‘be provided bythe -public 
through: the payment of, rates ‘so fixed 
by: the ‘Interstate: Comimerce ‘Commis 
ion’ as “to “produce’a -returnof 6 per 


cent’ on the valué“of the property de- 
yoted “to peble use. % 


Qs 


Certainly the “interest ofthe: public 


and the carriers were never ‘so:nearly, 


common as the Transportation Act- 
has. made: them,” and-it behooyes-the 
employees of carriers, as -servants of 
the “public;“to ‘co-operate. loyally «and 
energetically with their employers and 
with the public in conserving capital 


vand/in™ promoting economy in every 
possible way. 


RECORD.SHIPMENT OF CANDY. 
OVER SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


Record delivery.-of : of a $30,000 carload 
of ‘chocolates, the’ largest single con- 
signment-of-confectionery shipped out 
of the State, was-made ‘by the South- 
ern Pacific Company last month when 
a car billed from the Colonial Choc- 
olate Company of this city to the 
McPike “Drug Company reached its 
Kansas City destination. 

The carload shipped to Kansas City 
contained 500 cases of chocolates, or 
25,000 individual boxes, which will be 
distributed through five States. The 
car was on the road but five days, and 
made the trip in three days’ shorter 
time than-is usually required. The 
Southern Pacific route is the shortest 
to Kansas City by fifty miles.—Long 
Beach Telegram. 


CAR LOADING RESULTS ARE 
NOW BEING CHECKED, 


The winners in the car loading con- 
test conducted by General Manager 
j. H. Dyer will be announced in the 
January issue of The Bulletin. The 
final month’s figures were compiled 
November 18 and the complete re- 
port will be placed in the hands of a 
special committee early this month. 
More than 600 station reports were 
checked for results on sixteen com- 
modities covering the period from 
August 1 to October 31, 


MOVING CARS I8 THE RAIL- 
WAY’S BUSINESS. 


A division superintendent on an im- 
portant Eastern railway recently asked 
one of his trainmasters to concentrate 
his attention on the elimination of 
delays to cars. After a few days the 
trainmaster stated that in carrying out 
this assignment he found that it re- 
quired -him to give attention to all of 
the problems which had previously 
come under his supervision. In other 
words, in investigating delays to cars 
in a terminal, it was necessary for him 
to ascertain the defects in the opera- 
tion of that yard. The same was true 
of other investigations. His discovery 
still remains to be made by some oper- 
ating officers—namely, that the busi- 
ness of a railway is to move cars and 
that-cin doing this most efficiently 
other operating problems will be 
solved ‘at the same time, When all 


railway ‘men earn that a yard is de- 
signed as ‘a means for forwarding cars 
rather. than as a place to store them, 
and. that other facilities of a railway 
are for the same purpose, the goal of 
maximum‘ car mileage will be in sight. 
—Railway Age. 
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Save Cars—Use Gulf Route 


Shippers should be told advantages of 
routing by steamers 


Mr. G. W. Luce, freight traffic man- 
ager, recently addressed the following 
circular to officers, agents and em- 
ployees urging co-operation in pro- 
moting the use of the Sunset Gulf 
Route: 

The Sunset Gulf Route is open for 
business both east and westbound. 

AH should realize this route must 
be brought back to its rank of first 
place in securing Atlantic Seaboard 
trafic as against all other routes, 
which was its standard previous to war 
times, 

The Sunset Gulf Route is fast ap- 
proaching its usual standard service 
and handling the traffic entrusted to its 
care safely and making complete de- 
liveries. 

Alt should bring forcibly to the at- 
tention of shippers the fact that in 
these days of car shortage, caused 
mostly by non-construction of freight 
cars during the period of the war, that 
via the Sunset Guif Route a car is in 
service only about nine days. The 
balance of the time the freight is car- 
ried by steamers of the Sunset Gulf 
Route; while a car via an all-rail route 
in Atlantic Seaboard traffic is in serv- 
ice longer than fifteen days. It is to 
the interest of shippers, as well as 
carriers, that cars be released and 
ready for another load as quickly as 
possible. 

The average capacity of Sunset Gulf 
steamers is 145 carloads, and with six 
steamers (three each way) per week, 
they would handle 870 cars per week 
upon which six days per car, at least, 
would be saved, or 5220 car days per 
week. In other words, by shipping via 
this route between Atlantic Seaboard 
and California, shippers would save 
per week 745 cars for use in all-rail 
freight traffic west of Atlantic Sea- 
board, also for Arizona, California, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Oregon 
local business. 

This certainly is one of the. many 
reasons why shippers, all of whom are 
vitally interested in car supply, should 
route all Atlantic Seaboard traffic via 
Sunset Gulf, and all other traffic via 
Southern Pacific for all-rail shipments 
~-Pittsburgh, Buffalo and. all points 
west, which territories are not reached 
by the Sunset Gulf Route; also for all 
local business. : 

Allshould interest themselves inthe 
Sunset Guif Route. to the. end-that 


cars may be saved and the 100 per 
cent route of the Southern Pacific 
given full support by shippers, thus 
assisting us in securing the revenue 
with which to pay our operating and 
other expenses. Make Sunset Gulf 
Route or Car Saving Route your 
slogan. Now that the war is over, fet 
us all pull together and in the short- 
est possible time see that the Sunset 
Gulf Route takes first place in securing 
traffic. 

In your efforts to secure business 
via the Sunset Gulf Route do not over- 
look the all-rail routes. of which the 
Southern Pacific is an important link. 

Work for the routes in the order of 
their importance to the Southern Pa- 
cific Lines, 

Local trafic. should not be over- 
looked. Our competitors are energetic 
and we must keep in the lead and hold 
to our rails the local traffic, as well as 
the through traffic, 

Know all employees will tend a hand 
and are, no doubt, doing all they can, 
but this circular is issued, giving fur- 
ther argument and emphasizing the 
necessity that we actively solicit and 
secure the greatest amount of traffic 
possible. 

The attention of officers, agents and 
employees of all departments is re- 
spectfully called to the above, asking. 
their active co-operation and help in 
this important work which, if given, 
will be beneficial to all. 


CHANGES AT CALEXICO. 


Two important changes in the per- 
sonnel of the staff of the Southern 
Pacific Company. have been ‘made re- 
cently following the resignations of 
L. M. Jones, agent, and-A.- L: ‘Hub- 
bell, chief clerk. 

G. O. Culley, formerly .agent at 
Burbank, has. assumed’ the ‘office. of 
agent here and H. A. Caddow.of ‘Los 
Angelés has becomie chief clerk. 

L.-M. Jones, thas served as Calexico 
agent for the railroad :for..the .. past 
nine. years..;-He ,is «undecided /where 
he.will locate... Hubbell shas -opened 
jaw : offices...in 
Chronicte. 


this city. = calenice 


CLUB FORMED TO WIN “HUN. 
DRED PER CENT” HAUL. 


Henry Monahan,. district -passenger 
agent, Los Angeles, has started what 
he calls the “Hundred Per Cent Club,” 
made up of the employees of the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Pullman 
Department, and -City Ticket Office. 
The object of the “Hundred Per Cent 
Club” is to get every ticket possible 
for the Southern Pacific’s 100 per cent 
haul through New Orleans, 

“We are getting ’em tool” he says. 

The Club arranged’a very successful 
dance at Venice recently, and later 
staged a bowling match in which the 
ticket office boys defeated a team from 
the General. Passenger Department. 

Another activity of Mr. Monahan is 
represented in the weekly “newspaper” 
issued by a staff selected from ‘the 
employees, 

The “Hundred Per Cent Club” has 
developed an admirable spirit of co- 
operation and friendliness which is 
well deserving of emulation. 


UPPER AND LOWER. 


“Let me have sleeping accommoda- 
tions on the train to San Francisco,” I 
said to the man at the window. 

“For a single passenger?” he finally 
said. E 

“No,” I replied, “I'm married but 
I'm. not taking anybody with me. A 
single shelf will answer.” 

“Upper or lower?’ he asked. 

“What's the difference?” I enquired. 

“A difference of $0.90,” came the an- 
swer. m 

“Our prices to ‘San Francisco are 
$3.60 and $4.50.” 

“You understand. -of ‘course,” -ex- 
claimed the agent, “the lower is high- 
er than the upper... The -higher price 
is for the lower ‘berth, 
it lower you'll have to go-higher.:-We 
sell the -upper-lower..than :the jower, 
In other words, the higher. the fewer.” 

“Why do they all prefer the lower?” 
I broke in. 

“On account of its convenience;”: he 


replied: Most..persons «don’t :like<the: 


upper, although ‘its lower, on account 
of it being higher, and because when 


youoccupy ‘an upperyou have’ toiget 
up.to.go to bed -and then get: down’ 


when -you.get sup... T.would. advise you 


to-take.the ‘lower, although-it’s: higher. ; 
than ‘the: tipper, fot:the ‘reason. J ‘have; 


stated, .that ‘the upper. is lower: than 
the: lower: because itis 


will: x0 preheat -from:New: 
York Central Magazine. g 


If you want. 


high ene: ~You! 
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, LOOKY! SEE WHAT “WE 
WENT AND STARTED! 


A- few: “Gssues “ago" The “Bulletin ~ 
printed a Jetter ‘froma jcertain’ agent 

who figured he had the. world beaten 
when it came to heavy car loading’and 
expeditious. handling. That letter 
prompted several ‘other agents to 
speak up. - Now they're all doing ‘it. 
Well, come ‘on, give .us the facts and 
we'll put-everybody-on the map, 


*How ‘Mac Loads .’Em. 

LC, McMillan, agent at Modesto, 
asks, “How is this for“loading cars to 
capacity?” Modesto’ to New York W. 
B.S. P.67, August 21st, car U. P. 79227 
containing 1230 sacks of barley, weight 
118,350. ‘This car was loaded by the 
Grange Company. 
Very Good, Berry, 

C. D. Berry, agent at Pacsteel Sta- 
tion, sends this one: 

October 4th, 189 separate 
ments loaded into car G, T. 
total weight 49,253 pounds. 

October 22d, 220 separate shipments 
loaded into car S. P. 86194, total 
weight 76,748 - pounds. 

Both cars loaded to full visible. ca- 
pacity arid both cars were ‘received, 
bitled and forwarded on “the dates 
given, 


. BANG! .-. 


The best hunting districts in 
California are reached by the 
Southern Pacific. lines. The 
eagerness of hunters to fearn 
ions and the importance of 
obtaining accurate information 
regarding the many favorite 
spots should be realized by 
agents. Reports compiled with 
intelligence and sent promptly 
each week to the Passenger De- 
partment will enable company 
representatives to pass along: the 
information to prospective hunt- 
ers in such-a way that increased 
business will be secured and sat- 
isfaction given to those who seck 
diversion in the great outdoors, 


ship- 
105124, 


Caliente Speaks Up. 

Superintendent F. M. Worthington 
of the San Joaquin calls attention to 
this record, In connection with double 
loading please note following from C. 
Mallachowitz, agent at Caliente, dated 
October 23: 

*T beg to direct attention to double 
load, car NYNWP-718, 80M capacity, 
Caliente-Cascada (STERy), Cal., way- 
bill SP-22, October 23, carload second- 
hand pipe, 41,945, charges $513.83; car- 


Just a Sample. 
L. C. Grover, agent at Atwater, Cal, 


VETERAN ENGINE STILL 
RUN. 


ON 


“*B&OI71200, flour, 91, 716. : 


load second-hand rails, 35,702, charges 
$437.35, total $951.18, 

“This carloading shows not only 
well in. the way of double loads, but 
also in the amount earned on so short 
a haul, I doubt that. it-can be equaled 
on the system.” 

Stockton in the Race. 

J. D. Fish, agent at Stockton, Cal., 
has ‘this«to add: “I note good car- 
loading examples as per letters in The 
Bulletin from agents, Turlock, Cal, 
and Derry, Ore. 

“Stockton is in the running, and 
shippers are alive to requirements and 
are co- operating. 


“Following examples of foading in- | 


dicate ‘results: 

* “SP 25030, barley, “119; 368. 
“SP 25043, barley, 119,372. 
“SP 23227, barley, 118,400. 
“SP 88382, ‘barley, 119,015. 
“UP:124595, ‘millstuff, “111,784. 
“CB&Q 95012, barley, 93; 863. 

‘oS W 32252, feed; 93,564. ‘ 


“GN-22760, flour; 95.708. 
“LW. 32386, corns: 95,286. 
“The? first: fivecars: are 10's, the: 

“others: are eos: PE ee 


sends the following: 

Atwater to South Brooklyn, WB 39, 
10-26—-100M CAPY car contained 
1791 cases canned peaches, weight 
109,251. 

Atwater to South Brooklyn, WB 40, 
10-26—80M car contained 1496 cases 
canned peaches, weight 88,816. 

Atwater to Saginaw, Mich. WB, 10- 
28—80M car contained 1632 cases 
canned peaches, weight 87,401. 

The above is just'a sample of the 
capacity car loading at this station. 

“*Rah for Riley!” 


GE Riley, agent at Tolenas, Cal., 
writes: “Notice in November Bulletin 
agent Turlock mentions his WB 36, 
Oct. 2, SP 23427 loaded with 912 sacks 
corn to Stockton, weight 118,262. 


“Vlt.go him one better-and mention 


" my WB'306,.Tolenas to San Francisco, 


1264 sacks cement, 120,080 Ibs., loaded 
in-car SP 86696, Oct. 23. ‘This is not 


os the-only-car, joaded ito that amount of 


tonnage. ‘but have several, so I figure 
we should ‘carry “sonie weight” in-first. 
prize. for. contest loading. Looks ‘lke 
lirst prize. tome." “ 


The Empire State Express, of the 
New York Central, has now been 
running 29 years; tast Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 26, having been the anniversary 
of the first trip. A sketch of the his- 
tory of the train is given in the New 
York Central Magazine for October. 
For many years the train ran through 
westbound, New York to Buffalo, 430 
miles, in eight hours, with four stops. 
As patronage increased, necessitating 
the lengthening of the train to the 
capacity of the locomotives, the 
speed was lowered, and the: schedule 
time is now nine hours. In connec- 
tion with this notice the Magazine 
denies the rumor, recently printed in 
various papers, that engine No, 999, 
which hauled this train on the Mo- 
hawk division for a number of years, 
had been sent to the scrap heap. 
This’ engine, William Buchanan's 
masterpiece, is now numbered 1086, 
and is still in service, handling a local 
passenger train on: the Pennsytvania 
division. It was built .in.1893 and cost |. 
$13,000. In the Jast..13 years it has 
made 13 visits to the shop for general 
repairs, which respairs cost $14,253. 
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PORTLAND DIVISION NOTES. 


By R. E. McCormick, Supt. Office 

Work of filling trestles on the Tilla- 
mook Branch is progressing rapidly. 
In the vicinity of Westimber there 
are three large trestles which are now 
being prepared for this work and con- 
crete pipes are being placed for drain- 
age. ° 

Crushed rock ballasting on main 
line between Portland and Oregon 
City is nearing completion and dress- 
ing to standard is progressing as rap- 
idly as. possible. 

Work on substructure on -Wil- 
lamette River crossing, between Eu- 

. gene and Springfield, has been started. 
and will be carried along as fast as. 
material can be received. 

Replacing the wooden span over 
Wolf Creck on the Tillamook Branch 
has been completed and new spans 
are now in service. This bridge is of 
unique design, being composed of a 
series of short spans of wooden con- 
struction on concrete footings. 

Weed killing operations have been 
suspended on Portland Division on ac-. 
count of the inclement weather, and 
will not be resumed until next sum- 
mer, when the remaining portion of 
the division will be subjected to treat- 
ment, ~ 


GOOD NEWS FOR PACIFIC 
COAST SHIPPERS. 


Pacific Coast shippers were in- 
formed on October 19th that the New 
York Central lines, including the 
West Shore, and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, had removed all 
restrictions on carload shipments 
routed via New York over their lines 
and the Southern Pacific Morgan line 
steamers to New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. This means the opening up of 
the Eastern territory without the 
necessity of securing permits, and all 
freight carloads and less originating 
at points on these lines or at stations 
on lines of their connections may 
move freely without any restrictions 
whatever when routed via the Sunset 
Gull. Route, G, W. Luce, freight traffic 
manager, announces, 


GETTING THE CARS WHERE 
THEY BELONG. 


The total of box cars forwarded 
empty under relocation orders in the 
interest of better car distribution be- 
tween May and the middle of Sep- 
tember was 185,288. New orders just 
issued by the Car Service Division’ of 
the American Railway Association 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission provide for an additional 
movement of 60,600 cars, of which 
35,550 are for Western roads. About 
150,000 open top cars for .coal ‘load- 
ing have been relocated in the interest 
of increased production. While the 
purpose of these orders has been pri- 
marily to provide .an adequate supply 
of the right kind of cars for certain 
traffic in certain districts, “the orders 
also serve the purpose of relocating 


cars more in accordance with owner-" 


ship. 
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Loss in Freight Claims Heavy 
Operatingexpenses ‘can -be: reduced by care.-* 
in handling all shipments: : 


The amount ‘of:money paid’ out by 
the Southern Pacific Company for. 
freight claims from January Ist to 
June 30th, 1920, was $935,823. This 
represents Z per cent of the total 
freight revenue received -during «that 
period. : 

The following table gives. the 
amounts paid by the company in loss 
and damage claims and’indicates the 
necessity of utmost care onthe ‘part 
of employees in ‘handling freight ship- 


Causes of Claiin— Total 
Robbery—entire package $14,747 
Robbery—other 74,010 
Concealed joss . 13,707 

134,972 
84,596 
19: 
40,437 
21,425 


Defective equipment 
Damage by wet .. 


Errors by employees 28,259 
Rough -handling cars 204,334 
Improper refrigeration 5,869 


Improper ventilation 1,233 
Freezing 9,082 
Imprope: 3,911 
Delays ». 71,863 
Untocated 194,193 
Salvage realized (credit) 8,306 

Grand totals ...2. $935,823 


In a vrecent ‘editorial the, Railway 
Age commented on. this. enormous 
loss and the increase noted during the 
last few years, “The editorial:says in 
part: . 
“Whatever -the other effects of Gov- 
ernment operation may have ‘been, -it 
certainly did not have the effect of 
reducing loss and damage to freight. 
Because of the enormous increase in 
payments for loss and. damage of 
freight the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has formed a special.organiza- 
tion to make a drive to reduce this 
item of expenses called a. ‘Freight 
Claim Prevention Congress.’ In 1914 
the payments made by the railways 
for loss and damage to freight were 
$32,376,000. Between that year and 
1917 the increase in freight movement 
was 37 per cent and the increase in 
freight earnings 33 per cent,. while 
payment for loss. and damage of 
freight increased to only $35,080,000, 
or 8.35 per cent. 

“The average increase in the prices 
of commodities between 1914 and 1919 
was-approximately 100 per cent. ‘This 
doubtless accounts for almost ‘one- 
half of the increase in the total amount 
of the claims paid. Another Jarge part 
of it was due: to “the. fact: that “the 
amount of freight: handled “in ‘1919 
was about 40 per-cent:more-than in 
1914.. There ‘remains a “large “balance 
of about one-third of the total/increase 
of ‘loss. and’ damage payments “which 


“must ‘have “been due “to “absolute “in-- 
crease,‘in the amount’of freightslost 


and ‘destroyed, .° eal ! 
“The “total “increase (in /railway -ex- 


. Mo. Secretary,C. 


penses since 1914,-and especially since” 


1919, has been very large andthe ‘in- 
crease in loss and damage payments 
has been “by no means a small-part-of 
it. It is conseryative’to estimate ‘that 
by securing more efficient operation 
and the co-operation of-shippers in the 
way of better packing,marking “and 
routing of freight, the managements 
should be able-speedily to reduce’ loss 
and damage payments by at least $50,-. 
000,000. a year. If this large saving 
were to ‘be added. to net return, it 
would: pay interest, even at the high 
rate of 7 per cent, on over $700,000,000 
a year of new capital invested in the 
properties. 

“Recent developments ‘have’ shown 
that it is-not only necessary that. the 
railways should ‘handle all -the: traffic 
they can with existing facilities, but 
also that.if they-are to earn adequate 
returns on existing rates they must 
be operated with the -utmost prac- 
ti-able economy. No part of the pres- 
ent Operating expenses needs vigorous 
attack more than the item of loss ard 
damage of freight.” 


IMPORTANT MEETING DATES. 


December 7-10—Amierican Society. 
of Mechanical Engineers, Engineering 
Societies Building, 33 W. 39th Street, 
New York. Secretary, Calvin ..W. 
Rice, 29 W. 39th Street, New York, 

January 25-27, 1921 — American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, San 
Francisco. Secretary, F. J. Angier, 
Baltimore & Ohio: R.°R., Mt. Royal 
station, Baltimore, ‘Md: : 

January 27-28, 1921—The‘ National 
Association of -Railroad ‘Tie ‘Produc- 
ers, San Francisco. . Secretary, E: E. 
Pershall, T. J. Moss Tie-Co.,'720 Se- 
curity Bldg., St. Louis, ‘Mo. oN 

May, 1921—International..: Railway 
Fuel Association, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. Secretary,’J.-G..Crawford, 702 
E, 51st Street, Chicago. 2 


May 11,:192i—Railway: Accounting; 


Officers’ Association,..Atlantic ~.City, 
N. Ju. Secretary, En. R.oWoodson;1l6. 
Woodward -Bidg., ‘Washington, :D.:C, 

June 15-22, 1921—American Railway 
Association, Section ;1]I—~Mechanical, 
Atlantic City, NJ.” Secretary, V.R. 
Hawthorne, 431 South Dearbor: 


Chicago. 


June -20,1921—American Train Des 


‘Association,.- Kansas ‘City, 
Le-Darling,:-North- 
‘Spokane, ““Wash.— 


patchers’. 


ern “Pacific -R: 
Railway “Review. 


Life is -madé-1 
fices’ or, duties, :b 
which ‘smiles “ani i 
obligations, ‘given:habitually,: 
ywin-and: preserve ‘the ‘heart: 
conifort Humphrey. Davy. 


ip ot. 0 cea 
ato little things “in 
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“Sty: 
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cacmeand Seattle'6:30.a,.m.: 


Reduction the running time’of the 
Overland: Limited: between ‘San’ Fran- 
cisco sand: Chicago’ from‘a..72-hour 


schedule to one:of.68 hours, new-trains’ 
between: San Francisco-and’ Portland: 
Sacramento “and “Los Angeles, “San‘’ 


‘Francisco, Sacramento’: and' Fresno, 
and‘ other ‘improvements ‘of :passenger 
schedules became ‘effective ‘November 


Following © are® ‘the: changes an: 


nounced ‘by Charles:S. Fee, ‘passenger 
trafie-manager: 2: poe a 
Overland “Limited, “which formerly 
left San? Francisco ‘at -9:00'a. 1m; now 
jeaves fate11:00 a). m3"and-artives in 
Chicago :via! Union . Pacificand -Chi- 
cago-and “Northwestern at-9:00 a.m: 


third “morning; “making. connections” 
with limited 10:20 a. m. trains.as well ” 
as insuring connections with ‘the -noon- :, 


day Cénturyof New. York Central-and® 
Broadway: Limited.of Pénnsylvania; 
both leaving “at-12:40 p. -m,, ‘arriving 
New-York \andEastern’ points ‘the 


Sto“Louis Express, a new train, 
aleaves’'San Francisco at-1:00 p.m. via 
Southern: Pacific, Union Pacific and 
Wabash::Railways, arriving - Denver 
second ‘day at 12:15 p.m, Kansas City 
at 9:30 am. and St. Louis at 6:15 p. m, 
making ‘all evening -connections for 
Chicago,::Cincinnati and all- Eastern 


Points, 


The Shasta,‘a-new ‘train, leaves ‘San 
Francisco‘at 4:00 p.m; daily, arriving 
10:00 - p.m. 7 Tacoma ’ 4:50 


formerly {eft San 
has ‘been -re- 


“Fresno, arrive Los Angeles at °7:45 
sya The -seven ‘daily trains “for vos “An- 
igeles ‘will leave San-Francisco as fol- 
Oe fae EE RUERS | 
ia Coast “Line—~8:00"a. m., 5:00'p. 
m.,:8:00 p.:m.,:8:15 p.m, " : - 
. Via San Joaquin Valley—10:40 a..m., 
4:00 p.-m., 6:00 p.-m. 
New Train, “The Sacramento.” 
-- The Sacramento,.a new-ttain, leaves 
Sacramento’ at 4:00 -p.:m. for ‘ios An- 
geéles via Fresno, arriving ‘Los ‘Angeles 
8:15 a-m- Northbound the Sacramento 
leaves Los ‘Angeles ‘at 6:15 -p. m., ar 
riving Sacramento 10:10 a.m. 

The Valley ‘Flyeér;.a: new -train, ‘No. 
84, leaves San Francisco -at'8:40 a. m., 
arriving Fresno 2:55 p..m., Bakersfield 
6:05 p.m: .Returning this ‘train as No. 
51. leaves Bakersfield’11:30 a.m. via 
-Porterville and ‘Visalia, leaving Fresno 

Peom., arriving San Francisco 


: “10:40 pom. 


Oil. Fields Passenger. No. 86 for 
Fresno’ ‘and ‘Bakersfield ’:leaves San 
Francisco at 11:00 ‘p.-.m’ instead -of 
11:40 p. -m. as formerly, 7 

Stockton .Flyer ‘No:°79 and :80 has 
been: restored, leaving Stockton -7:10 
a.m, arriving San’ Francisco 10:10 


‘aeom.; returning leave. San-Francisco 


5:00 p, m., arriving Stockton 8:05 p.m: 
The San Joaguin,.a new. local ‘train, 
leaves Sacramento 7:00 a. m., arriving 
vat Fresno/1:00-pm.; returning leaves 
Fresno ‘1 :15’p..m.,-arriving Sacramento 
8:50 p.m. “ eae 
iNew local “train “No.:82 leaves ‘San 
Francisco at’7:20 a.-m., arrives Stock- 
ton 10:53.a, :m: and Sacramento 12:30 


p.m... 

The.Bay Express, anew local train, 
leaves ‘Sacramento:.at :6:30°p. m. and 
arrives San Francisco via Benicia at 
10:00 p.m: 

Other local-train-changes were made 
in ‘Alameda County between Oakland 
and:San Jose and in Sacramento and 
San -Joaquin’ Valleys, which improve 
the train service materially, so that 
passengers “are able ‘to-reach -various 
parts of~the State with much more 
facility: than-has:been-the case since 
the ‘large’ reduction in ‘train.service 
hich -was made ‘owing :to war con- 


editions: = 


“TWENTY. :CENTS . ADDED: TO 


CONSCIENCE FUND. - 


fe 


“tothe “conscience fund,” 


loading “vachieved | until 
when the total for the week of Sep- 


- NEW COMMITTEEMEN, 
“The following “changes ‘in. Safety 


°) Committeemen. forthe ‘month of Oc- 


tober:are announced: 3 
2° B.A: Campbell, :assistant -superin- 
intendent.. Western: Division, vice E. 


2Entelman. 


oJ.-R.Arnold; secretaryCoast Divi- 
ston, vice Louis Kocher. 
Ayers,'-secretary Western 
on. ‘vice -L. E Crawford: 
R a. “McCormick; Secretary Port- 
and Division:Terminal and Shop, vice 
H. H. Hindsdale. - 


EMPLOYEES. OF . TELEGRAPH 
Pee  MENT HONOR EL . 


As-tokens -of esteem, employees of 
the -Teélegraph ‘Department recently 
presented “E.L.King, former super- 
intendent. of telegraph ‘and now su- 
perintendent of the Salt Lake Division, 
a-valuable watch and chain,'a Masonic 
charm<-and::a pair of cuff ‘links. 
The gifts.came'as a surprise when Mr. 
King was the: guest of honor at an 
impromptu. reception upon his first 
visit to San-Francisco since his pro- 
motion‘on October 1. 


MORE RECORDS. BROKEN IN 
CAR -LOADINGS. 


In June ‘last ‘the number of cars 
loaded “by American.-railroads was 
about 769,000 weekly. In the last week 
of. August the loading had reached 
985,000 cars, which. was the highest 
September, 


tember 5 reached 994,687 cars. 


LONG BEACH TO HOLD 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


The phenomenal growth of 
Long Beach and its importance 
as a center of traffic resulted in 
the establishment of a Southern 
Pacific office in that city last 
month. Mr. Louis Overman, as 
freight and passenger’ agent, 
opened headquarters in the Pa- 
cific Electric station, 146° West 
Ocean Avenue, on Monday, No- 
vember 22. Mr. Norman Oster- 
haut is ticket agent. . 

During the second of the two 
census periods the population of 
Long. Beach increased: from 
17,809 to 55,593, a gain of 212.2 
per cent in the ten years.” But the 
census figures do not“tell the 
whole story. Long Beach: has 
a transient population of approx- 
imately 25,000, -hot season vis- 
itors from the Southwestern in- 
terior cities and’ cold season vis- 
itors from the East,“while 20,000 
‘more persons,’-who “belong to 
sLong :Beach.invevery sense ex- 
“cept: municipally; “live:‘just- out- 
“side'the ‘city limits; ; 


ney, ‘as ‘usual,’ applied 


